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THE MOST PROFITABLE CATTLE 
FOR THE AVERAGE FARMER. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I notice in the FARMER of February 12, 
that ‘‘Fancier,” in nomiaating his can- 
didate (the Jersey) for recognition as the 
“most profitable cattle for the average 
farmer,” makes some very broad state- 
ments in regard to the Shorthorn, that 
should be corrected. It was not our de- 
sire to take sides in this controversy, but 
as the statements made convey an idea so 
entirely the reverse of that gained by 
practical experience with the breed, we 
cannot let them pass without reply. He 
says: ‘“‘As for the Shorthorns, they are 
good for beef, and that only. We have 
got to have beef, and the Shorthorns are 
for that purpose.” 

It is very evident that ‘‘ Fancier” is un- 
acquainted with the history and char- 
acteristics of the Shorthorns, or he never 
would have made the statement. As 
evidence that the Shorthorns were the 
champions of the milk pail, butter tub 
and butchers’ block in an early day we 
will quote from an essay by that eminent 
authority, Francis M. Rotch, published in 
the Patent Office, Report in 1861. 

‘More than a century ago, when the 
English gentleman travelled on horse- 
back, attended by two or three servants 
armed to the teeth, and the stout farmers 
rode fearfully homeward in groups from 
the market towns, trembling lest their 
well filled pockets should attract the at- 
tention of some one of the numerous 
highwaymen that infested every part of 
England; when all articles of merchandise 
were transported on pack horses, except 
on the most frequented roads, and on 
these the huge lumbering wagon that car- 
ried goods and passengers, was often seen 
stuck in the quagmire; when the “ first 
coach” between London and Edinburgh 
was ten days on the way; when the un- 
drained and badly tilled land yielded 
but fifteen bushels of wheat to the acre, 
and the cattle of every color and charac- 
‘er had little care or attention from the 
farmer, there existed on the banks of the 
Rivér Tees, that divides Durham from 
Yorkshire, a breed of large, roomy, rather 
coarse cattle, in color not unlike their 
descendants, the Shorthorns, though the 
fashionable roan was not common, with 
good hair and tolerable touch, known as 
the Teeswater breed. These cattle were 
especially famous for their milking pro- 
perties, and were in great request for the 
dairy. At the same time, when not in 
milk, they manifested such an aptitude to 
take on flesh, and when slaughtered ex- 
hibited so much tallow, that they were 
deservedly popular with the grazer. The 
Teeswater was the earliest dairy breed of 
which we have any account, and their 
excellence at the pail was what first 
distinguished them. It was an inherent 
quality, which all their long after course 
of breeding to produce beef has not 
eradicated, and which still strongly 
characterizes some families and tribes.” 

As an evidence that the Shorthorns still 
Possess the milking properties we will 
hotice that a high grade Shorthorn heifer 
owned by L. B. Perrigo, of Wixom, Mich., 
made 16 lbs. of choice butter per week, 
after milk for family use was taken out. 
Any one wishing the full particulars can 
get them by addressing him as above. 

The cow Gipsy owned by us, during 
the months of December and January, ’74 
and ’75, when she was three years old, 
Save 56 to 60 lbs. of milk per day, indis- 
Putable evidence of which we are able to 
furnish. The feed was hay, sowed corn 
Stalks, provender and roots. 

In the Breeders’ Gazette of Feb. 7, 1884, 
We notice that F. M. Watrous states that 
his Shorthorn cow Rhoda dropped a calf 
the 19th of March, was fed en dry feed 
With a little grass in April, and put on 
stass alone ist ot May. The greatest 
amount given in one day was59 lbs. For 
the month of April, 1,270 Ibs. ; May, 1,664} 
lbs.; June 1,492 Ibs.; July, 1,451} Ibs.; 
August, 1,255 Ibs.; September, 982 lbs. 
-Total for six months, 8,115 lbs. ; an average 
of @ little over five gallons per day for 188 
days; and she was giving three gallons per 
day at the end of that time. 


We do not wish to be understood as 
endeavoring to help any one in cham- 
pioning any one breed, for we admire the 
Jerseys for all that there is in them, but 
we make these quotations to show 
“Fancier” that when he says that ‘‘Short- 
horns are good for beef and that only,” 


he is very much mistaken. 


N.A. CLAPP. 
MILForD, Feb. 15, °84. 34 
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3|TO THE WOOL-GROWERS AND 


FAMERS OF MICHIGAN. 





Your attention is hereby called to a pe- 
tition which has been prepared for circu- 
lation within the State of Michigan. It is 
earnestly desired that every farmer and 
wool-grower, as well as any others inter- 
ested in this great branch of husbandry, 
shall have a voice in denouncing the Act 
of Congress, which reduced the duties on 


g | foreign wools, and which in effect reduced 


the price of our domestic wools at least 

five cents per pound, last year, and which 

will continue so to do while said Act con- 
tinues in force. Therefore, let every one 
who receives a copy of the MICHIGAN 

FARMER, containing said petition, cut dt 

out and attach it to a piece of blank paper 

large enough to contain the names and 
addresses of every farmer and wool- 
grower in his neighborhood, and earnest 
ly solicit every man to sign the same, and 
as soon as possible mail the same to me, 
and I will see that is immediately for- 
warded to the proper person. The peti- 
tion explains itself, and commends itself 
to every wool-grower in the land. 

S. B. HAMMOND, Pres’t M. M.S. B.A. 

KALAMAZOO, Mich., Feb. 14th, 1884. 

To the Honorable, the Senate and House 
re! a in Congress assem- 
bled. 

Wuereas, The reduction in tariff on 
wool, and the fear that further reduction 
will be made, has reduced the prices of 
unwashed wool five cents per lb., and 
washed wool at least seven and a half 
cents per lb., or 20 per cent. of its market 
value, thereby taking millions of dollars 
from the pockets of the farmers, without 
material advantage to the people of the 
country, and in many localities so reduc 
ing the profits as to cause many to look 
to other callings for a livelihood; and be- 
lieving that further reduction will entire- 
ly destroy this industry over a large por- 
tion of our country; and, 

WHEREAS, We notice with dismay, the 
introduction by Hon. William R. Mor- 
rison, Chairmai of the Committee of 
Ways and Means of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, of a bill which provides for a 
further reduction of 20 per cent. of the 
present duties on wool, which will prac- 
tically destroy the industry in this State ; 

THEREFORE, The undersigned wool- 
growers of Michigan respectfully and 
earnestly petition Congress not to further 
reduce the duty on wool, but earnestly 
request you to restore the ad valorem 
duties removed by Actof March 3d, 1883. 


SHORTHORNS AS DAIRY CATTLE. 








BENNINGTON, Februsry 8, 1884. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

In your issue of the 5th inst. I noticed 
a communication signed ‘‘ Coldwater,” 
complimenting the paper read by me at 
the meeting of Michigan Shorthorn 
breeders. Allow me to return him my 
thanks. I notice he asked himself cer- 
tain questions in regard to points set forth 
in the paper. In one place he says: 
*‘Have not the Shorthorn breeders, in 
breeding for style and color, lost sight 
of the one great essential item in 
their cattle for the average farmer, 
which I claim is milk and butter?” 
Now I do not want the writer to 
be deceived upon that point by the ap- 
pearance of a few herds, or parts of herds, 
that have been kept for show purposes, 
as I think if he will visit the herds of this 
breed in Michigan he will find some, and 
in fact most of them, with the milk and 
butter qualities as well developed as any 
breed of cattle he will meet. And this 
although the owners may not be utilizing 
them for making butter, thinking there is 
more money in beef or in using them for 
breeding purposes. With this idea the 
owner lets his cows raise their own calves, 
But ‘‘ Coldwater” must remember that 
the more and better the milk the better 
will be the calves, and I think he will find 
some rattling good Shorthorn calves in 
Michigan. 

“Coldwater” makes some good points 
against the free bull system, and I would 
just say to him set your neighbors an ex- 
ample and show them the difference, and 
I think they will soon follow suit, as the 
average Michigan farmer is willing to do 
anything that will pay. Truly yours, 

J. W. HIBBARD. 


Pwr 


THe CHESTER WHITE ReEcoRD.—The 
directors recently appointed by the 
Chester White Incorporated Company, 
met pursuant to call on February 6th, 
and completed their organizatioh. The 
time of receiving pedigrees for record 
will close May 1st, 1884. For informa- 
tion in regard to the organization and 
the record, parties interested may ad- 
dress the Secretary. Mr. H. P. Eaton, 
Bucyrus, Ohio. 

a 

Tue Van Sickle Hay Unloader advertised in 
this paper is on an entirely new principle. 
Tracks can be laid to all parts of the barn and 
by use of a turntable the carrier can be run in 
any direction at will. The last load at the 
peak of the barn can be put in as easily as at 


the bottom. The shir sling used does not 
leave any scatterings in the wagon, as the 
last sling cleans the wagon. It will pay our 
readers to send to Boardman ros., 








Shortsville N. Y. for circulars giving full de- 
scription. 
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General Jr., Bred and Owned by E. Townsend, Pavillion Center, N. Y. 





NOTES FROM OWOSSO. 





Owosso, February i6, 1884. 
To the Editor Michigan Farmer. 

Allow me to correct pedigree of the 
Jersey bull Syringa’s Yokum as given by 
your correspondent ‘‘C ” in the last issue. 
Oak Leaf is the dam of Butter Boy in- 
steod of Balsora as printed. Belisiario’s 
dam is Flora, instead of Coral, who is the 
dam of Syringa, and Belisiario should be 
given credit of tracing to Pansy 8th and 
Splendid 2nd. Rajah is the grandsire of 
Syringa, and does not trace to Pansy 8th. 
Fast driving and good races are the 
chief pleasure attraction in our city at 
present. Friday afternoon, the 15th, sides 
were chosen and races trotted for an 
oyster supper. Some very good races 
were witnessed by a large crowd of people. 
A mare owned by Mr. Drake, of Corunna, 
sired by Louis Napoleon, and Mr. Mc- 
Hardy’s mare, proved to be the fastest 
trotters. The races are to be repeated on 
the 22nd. 

J. A. Armstrong has recently sold a 
Shorthorn bull calf to a gentleman at 
Tecumseh. 

Fancy poultry business is again coming 
to the frout iu this county. Tarties In 
Vernon and this city are buying some fine 
specimen of the various breeds. 

Your correspondent ‘‘C” is doing a 
work for this county for which he should 
have the thanks of every man interested in 
the prosperity of the country. 

E. M. Jordan has sold a heifer calf from 
his Jersey cow to Mr. E. R. Hutchins, of 
Owosso, for a fair price. 

Messrs. Dewey & Stewart are having 
their annual catalogue printed; it will be 
a valuable one to all interested in horse 
flesh. It will probably be ready for dis- 
tribution in ten days. ised 


ose 


CANADA THISTLES. 








To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


In the last issue of the Farmer, I no- 
ticed an article on Canada thistles, giv- 
ing the manner of their growth, and 
several methods for destroying them. 
Having been quite successful in my treat- 
ment of numerous patches that have 
sprung up on my farm within the past 
ten years, I venture to give your readers 
the benefit of my experience. I keep, on 
an average, about 200sheep, and when- 
ever I discover a patch of the thistles I 
manage to salt the sheep there, puttinga 
small handful of salt in each thistle, at 
the root. Besides the action of the salt, 
which tends to destroy them, the thistles 
are eaten by the sheep close to the ground, 
and after one or two saltings, the grass 
among the thistles, as well as everything 
else that hides them from view, has been 
eaten off so that each thistle is easy to be 
seen and to receive its handful of salt. 
After this treatment it is seldom that 
any thistles are seen the second year. 
Yours very truly, 


If. OWEN. 
LAPEER, Mich. Feb., 15, 1884. 
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Calhoun County Sheep Shearing. 








The annual meeting of the Calhoun 
County Sheep Shearing Association oc- 
cured on the 13th inst., at which time it 
was decided to hold our public shearing 
in the city ef Battle Creek, on the first 


Tuesday in May. 
W. J. LAWRENCE, Sec’y. 
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A SUBSCRIBER at Mattawan writes: 
‘Can you give any reason why the white- 
skinned potatoes do not command as good 
a price in market as the Rose variety. If 
you can please answer through the 
Farmer, and oblige.” We cannot give 
any reason why white-skinned potatoes 
should not sell as well as any other, nor 
do we know that they do not except where 
the Rose variety is better known than the 
others. People have come to consider the 
Early Rose as a standard variety, and 
naturally inquire for it because they are 
familiar with if. It is the name, we 
think, rather than the color of the skin. 


_A “big ditch? in Tuscola County is to be 
six and one-half miles long. Its course will be 
through marshes and swamps now worthless, 
and the dirt taken out will make a roadway 
like the Cass Rver State road. The drain 
wiil cost three thousand dollars per mile. 








A WESTERN NEW YORK FLOCK 
OF MERINOS. 





Granp Bianc, Mich., Feb. 19th, 1884. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


DeEAR Sm: Thinking a brief history of 
one of our principal flocks of Merino 
sheep would be of interest and value to 
your readers, and having promised some 
flock owners a little sketch of that of E. 
Townsend, of Pavillion Center, N. Y., 
whose name and success is familiar to as 
many of us as that of any breeder in the 
States, I will give a few of the principal 
features of his history, and am willing to 
to vouch for the correctness of the figures 
given. This part I have been careful 
about, as there has been so much jockey- 
ing and dickering among a certain class, 
and as the exact figures are better given 
than suppressed and a supposition of 
of some dicker surmised. 

His early history I will give in his own 
language, as near as I can quote, as he 
replied to my inquiry of ‘‘ how he started 
breeding Merino sheep,” viz: ‘I can’t 
give you a full history of all the -heep I 
have bought in Vermont, as cer’ ificates 
have. becn lost oF One were” given at 
time uf purchase; but will tel! you of 
those I have kept track of. My first pur 
chase of thoroughbred sheep was in 1861. 
I was then nineteen years old, my father 
having died in May, 1860; andin January, 
1861, I bought of Carr & Wright, of Ad- 
dison Co., Vt., three ewes, for which I 
paid I think $150. One four years old 
was from Merrill Bingham’s flock, one 
two years old from Bissell’s (father of E. 
N. Bissell) and one yearling from Sylves- 
ter Dowd’s flock. It was thought by the 
older and wiser ones in town that I would 
soon spend what money my father had 
left, paying such prices for sheep. In 
February, 1861, I went to Vermont, visit- 
ing quite a number of flocks, among them 
Hammond’s and Stowell’s. Prices fright- 
ened me, and I came home without buy- 
ing anything. The next season I went 
down and bought afew ewes of H. F. 
Dean. These were mostly Paulars; I 
think seven Paulars, and three Atwoods. 
I bought several others in the State that 
were claimed to be pure bred. In 1864 I 
bought of R. Goodhue, of Scottsville, N. 
Y., twenty lambs, his entire lot, bred 
from ewes purchased of Merrill Bingham 
and Edison Farnham; of Vermont and 
sired by a ram bredby Nelson Saxton. I 
paid $1,000 for the twenty. November 5th, 
1874, I purchased of E. N. Bissell two 
ewes bred by Edwin Hammond, and five 
bred by Stephen Atwood & Sons, of Con- 
neticut. At the same time I bought of 
Conkey, of Orwell, Vt., ten ewes bred 
direct from W. R. Sanford’s flock. In 
1865 I purchased allof E. G. Farnham’s 
ewe lambs, about thirty in number. 
December 19th, 1855, I purchased of 
Henry Bascomb, Comwall, Vt., the Twin 
Ewes. I paid $800 for the ewes. This I 
consider the poorest trade Lever made in 
sheep, for had I pad Mr. Hammond the 
$800 for one ewe of his breeding it would 
have paid me much better. But it may 
have been a good thing after all, as it was 
the means of turning my attention to the 
Atwood sheep, as Ifound the men who 
paid such prices at that time did it for 
straight bred sheep. In 1866 I bought of 
Doctor Courrier, of Middlebury, Vt., his 
entire flock of sheep, about forty in all, 
bred from the Hammond flock.. From 
one of the best of taese (No. 4) I started 
my Gold Drop famly. I had the same 
year the first choie of F. H. Dean’s 
yearling ewes by Litle Wrinkley. Had 
also bought previais to this two ram 
lambs of Henry W. Hammond, one sired 
by Gold Drop andone by Sweepstakes. 
Also bought one yer all of Col. Stowell’s 
ram lambs, but far or five that he 
reserved. This is itock that I kept for 
my own use whichl have mentioned. I 
bought quite a gool many besides. But 
between 1867 and 1&2 I did not purchase 
many sheep in Vernont,as the sheep busi 
ness was quite dull. In 1867 I showed for 
the first time at the New York State Fair, 
and was quite succesful. I then owned 
the ram Tariff 96,>red by H. W. Ham- 
mond, got by Grem Mountain, the first 

choice of his rams h 1866. 
In 1872 I boughiforty ewes of Chas. 
Lane, of Cornwall, Vt.; a part of them 
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were bred by O. H. & O. W. Bascomb 
from W. R. Sanford’s flock. Six of these 
I reserved, and sold the balance. I pur- 
chased at the same time two of the choice 
of Col. Stowell’s breeding flock, and fif- 
teen from his young ewes after he had 
reserved ten. 

In 1874 I purchased ten of the choice of 
Henry Thorpe’s ewe lambs; also ten of 
the choice of George Hall’s ewe lambs.” 

In 1875 he purchased of L. 8. Drey’, of 
Burlington, Vt., and at this juncture I 
have heard Mr. Townsend say: ‘‘Ihad been 
around in Vermont, and was tired of 
looking for something choice and that 
was gilt-edge in pedigree. I was at L. P. 
Clark’s and told him ,that I was going 
home to breed my own sheep, and I was 
determined to buy nothing if I could not 
get what suited me. Clark said ‘I know 
of a flock which is just what a breeder 
wants, but do not know as they can be 
bought.’ We went there immediately, 
and circumstances were in our favor. 
Without handling a sheep I obtained his 
lowest price for his entire flock of breed- 
ing ewes, thirty-six in number, which had 
heen bred from seven ewes, purchased of 
Victor Wright, for which he paid $2,000 
for the seven, and a few from Edwin 
Hammond, which he had bred to Ham- 
mond rams only.” The price was accept. 
ed by Mr. Townsend immediately, who 
remarked: ‘‘I suppose you have no objec- 
tion to my handling them now.” Mr. 
Drew replied ‘‘No. But I guess I bit that 
off too short.” ‘“‘ The same year,” said Mr. 
Townsend, “I purchased of Henry 
Thorpe the choice of his ewe lambs, five 
in number. In 1876 I bought the choice 
of Thorpe’s entire flock, except five. 
These are all certified to be pure Ham- 
mond stock. Mr. Thorpe purchased all 
of his stock of Hammond and Victor 
Wright. I got five that were from the 
flock of F. D. Barton, these being from 
W. R. Sanford and E. Hammond stock.” 

In 1877 he purchased of L. P. Clark, of 
Addison, Vt., who had bred his flock 
from a few ewes purchased of Victor 
Wright, N. A. Saxton and E. Hammond, 
(whose almost exclusive devotion to his 
flock had given him a complete knowl- 
edge of all the individuals composing it, 
so he had an individual pedigree for each 
one; and at the same time secured a very 
even and nice fleece on a large and strong 
carcass, coupled with very thrifty and 
prolific qualities,so desirable in an inbred 
flock), a one half interest in the ram 
General, paying $1,250 for this interest: 
and he also bought of same party a one- 
half interest in six ewes, the choice of his 
entire flock, }aying $300 each for this 
interest. These ewes and ram were all 
from Clark’s ‘‘ Favorite” family.” The 
General died of inflammation of the lungs 
the year following, Mr. T. receiving but 
one year’s service from him. Mr. Clark 
then gave Mr, Townsend’s sons, Ernest 
and Horace, the other one-half interest in 
the six ewes. Mr. Townsend also bought 
five other ewes from the same flock, and 
in 1878 two more; and also two choice 
young ewes from R. Gage’s flock, who joins 


Same year he bought of Henry Thorpe 
thirty-two breeding ewes, fifteen of which 
Mr. Thorpe purchased of Geo. Hammond. 
They were from tke old Hammond and 
W. R. Sanford flocks, that were purchased 
by L. J. Olcutt, of Massachusetts, and 
sold back to Geo. Hammond. In’ Feb., 
1881, he purchased of O. & E. 8. Hall, East 
Randolph, Vt., two ewes that were from 
E..Hammond’s ‘‘Queen” family, Mr. 
Hall being Hammond’s shepherd for a 
term of years. 

This comprises most of his purchases of 
ewes. The ram Smuggler, purchased in 
1874, left a very strong mark in this flock. 

The ram L. P. Clark was purchased 
when a yearling for $300. ‘The rams 
Revolution, for which he paid $500, and 
Revenue, $400, were both bought of L. P. 
Clark the same fall, and although both 
rams were overdone by use, have left some 
very valuable breeding stock. In a recent 
letter to me he says: 

‘‘T feel confident that my sheep are well 
bred and straight in the Atwood line, as 
I have purchased them directly from the 


breeders themselves, and have yes long 
prices for sheep that I wanted. I cannow 





see the wisdom of such a course, and am | 


farms and has breé@ sheep to same rams4 


} 


realizing the benefits of these purchases 
In my own satisfaction as a breeder and 
‘in my recent sales, viz: Mr. Winters, of 
Australia, ram Paris, $1,000; Surprise, 
Director, and St. Patrick, $500 each; and 
$250 each for next four. Also shipped 
ten more same age to Australia last sum- 
mer. Raised this year seventeen ram 
lambs; reserved two and sold the balance 


for $5, Also two yearling ewes, one 


by Genesee and one by General, Jr., for 
$1,000, making $9,500 for twenty-five 
sheep sold Mr. Winters.” 

When I saw this flock last, a few weeks 
since, it consisted of sixty breeding ewes, 
eight yearling ewes, and thirty-two ewe 
lambs, with General, Jr., a strong, 
squarely built, blocky ram, which has 
more than filled the picture drawn on our 
imagination when we described him in 
your columns some years ago, standing at 
the head of the flock. Mr. Townsend has 
shipped sheep on orders, and sold to 
nearly all the wool-growing States of the 
Union, including Alabama, Micsissippi, 
Kentucky, Texas, Colorado, Kansas, 
Ohio, Michigan and California; also sent 
them to South America, when they were 
one hundred days before allowed to land. 
This was in hopes of opening trade there, 
and some of them have since sold for 
long prices. I have been prompted to 
give these facts to the public on account 
of some of the prices obtained having at- 
tracted much attention, and thinking 
many would like to know the course pur- 
sued by one as successful as Mr. T. has 
been. From what little I can glean from 
the history of many prominent breeders 
of both cattle and sheep, I have drawn 
the conclusion, that as much depends 
upon the material used in building as 
upon the builder. 

Yours very truly, 
D. P. DEWEY. 
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Further Notes From Montcalm County 


The Soil and Characteristics of the Town 
of Bloomer. 





The characteristics of the soil, the tim- 
ber, etc., are entirely different in the 


the County of Montcalm, from what we 
found in the vicinity of Colby, in the 
same County. Here the soil is of heavy 
clay, in much of it, and originally and 
where yet uncleared of heavy growth of 
maple, beech, oak, basswood, etc., of 1m- 
mense size and dense thickness. The 
face of the County is undulating but 
slightly and in many places perfectly 
level and well worked. No settlements 
were made in this locality till about 1850, 
since which time, however, progress has 
been quite rapid and healthy; the farms 
are well cleared, the old log houses 
erected by the early settlers are fast 
disappearing, and houses of good size and 
neat design are replacing them, while we 
notice the new barns that are to be seen 
on all sides are large and substantial. 
Carson City, the only village in the town, 
dates back in its history only sixteen 
years. To-day it isa thriving, bustling, 
inland village, of several hundred inhabi- 
tants, with good stores, churches, resi- 
dences, etc., and has one newspaper, a 
lively local sheet. This place only lacks 
railroad connections to become an im- 
portant point, as it would then, with its 
rich agricultural surroundings, become a 
good produce market town. We hope the 
wishes of the business men and the 
farmers who have to draw their produce 
from twelve to eighteen miles will soon 
be realized, by the laying of the ties and 
rails upon the bed of the road, which was 
in contemplation and graded for miles 
some ten years ago. 


George A, Thayer has been one of the 
prominent business men here for twelve 
years, keeping a general store, selling 
large quantities of goods, and at the same 
time being the principal wool buyer. For 
the last few years he has given much at- 
tention to farming, having purchased a 
large farm only a mile north of the vil- 
lage, and which, when his plans are fully 
carried out, will prove to be a valuable 
one. He is carrying at present in the way 
of stock a large flock of grade sheep, 
probably the largest in this locality. 

Our stay here was but brief, therefore 
we met but few of the representative 
farmers of the town, but we have a very 
pleasing recollection of their kindness 
and attention. N. T. Baker has a nice 
little farm of 70 acres, reads the FARMER, 
and profits by its teachings; and among 
his stock we notice a rattling good pair of 
two-year-old #-bred -Percherons that are 
quite rangy and stylish for this class. of 
horses; also a registered ram that he is 
using on his flock of high grade sheep, 
that was bred by and purchased from that 
well-known breeder, Hon. A. M. Willett, 
of Muir. 

We regretted the sickness of H. Horton, 
as it prevented much of a visit with him, 
but did not, however, prevent our seeing 
his five-year-old Percheron stallion, sired 
by Chandler’s imp. Mark Anthony; also 
the pair of grade Clyde breeding mares, 
the dams of the fine pair. of young road- 
sters, that were sold lately to Hon. A. M. 
Willet and the pair of yearling colts now 
running in the yard, all of which sired by 
the ‘Burns’ horse,” tracing to Green’s 
Bashaw. Also the four fine registered 
breeding Merino ewes that he purchased 
of W. C. Smith, of Brookdale Farm, and 





the pioneer breeder in this County. Also 


town of Bloomer, the southeast one in. 


the ten ewes and ram from Hon. A. M. 
Willett. 

C. J. North has but 80 acres of land; 
we find the farms usually to be about that 
size; but he works it well, and is now 
breeding Poland Chinas, starting from the 
herd of Levi Arnold, of Plainwell. 

John H. Savage has 160 acres of as zood 
soil and as well timbered as any in town, 
and is building as handsome a farm house 
as any of his neighbors. As we drive by 
the farms and houses of C. R. Dickerson, 
and N. E. Blackmore we regretted their 
absence, as we knew they were old sub. 
scribers of your paper, and enterprising 
farmers; but we promise them a call on 
our next trip to this country. 

Jacob Boyer, whese father came as one 
of the first settlers, lives on and owns 240 
acres of splendid !and. Although he was 
absent, we found our way around and 
through his large barn, where we found a 
flock of nearly 500 grade sheep and the 
two good registered Merino rams that he 
purchased from their breeder, Wm. C. 
Smith. We looked at them with special 
care, as we wished to satisfy ourself if 
Mr. §. had started right, and we believe if 
these rams are well cared for they will 
make a marked improvement on this 
flock. 

John Boyer has 260 acres; here we find 
the first thoroughbred Shorthorns, the 
red bull Dexter 47785. He was calved 
January, 1882, was bred by Hon. N. B. 
Hayes, of Eldorado Farm, Muir; was sired 
by Chumley Chief 34771, dam Red Lady 
3d, by Rufus 18275; g. dam, Lady by 
Prince of Wales 5100. He has proven 
to be a good sire. In looking 
around the yard and stables we find 
a,bunch of grade sheep and cattle; 
among the latter, some cows that 
he purchased from N. B. Hayes, and «a 
good pair of, breeding mares that have 
been stinted to his Percheron stallion 
Eldorado. Example is contagious, for in 
the same neighborhood we tind Charles 
D. King on the farm of 200 acres 
where he has lived 29 years, and he has 
also a thoroughbred Shorthorn bull. He 
is called Duke of Montcalm, was bred by 
L. N. Olnsted. of Muir, was got by Ken- 
tucky 35913; dam, Fantine 2d by 18th 
Duke of Hillsdale 19490, 9th dam Dora by 
Old Splendor 24164. ‘This is a well-bred 
animal, and farmers should not drive by . 
him because they can get the services 
of ascrub for twenty-five cents or free, 
but study their own interests, in the im- 
provement of the poor cattle we saw in 
almost every barn yard~in this town. 
This can only be done by using high-bred 
sires. We notice here a good barn built 
three years ago, a flock of 120 grade sheep, 
ana 21 grade cattle, and we learn that 
Mr. King will continue breeding zood 
stock in the future. 

E. R. Banton has one of the most pro- 
ductive farms that we found in the town. 
It comprises 200 acres, somewhat rolling, 
and adapted to both wheat and corn. We 
were shown a field containing 19 acres 
and 15 rods, which yielded 2,840 bushels. 
the fall before, 106 bushels of clover seed 
were taken from the same field, which 
for four seasons in succession yielded as 
well, one year yielding more than 1,000 
bushels of heavy oats. One of the larg- 
est barns in this scctioa is here, which, 
when fully completed, will be very con- 
venient. In size it is 80x36 and 36x44 ft., 
the basement for stable is high, well 
lighted, and ample for a large herd of 
cattle and flock of sheep. The stock com- 
prizes 75 grade sheep, 30 head grade cat- 
tle, six work horses, one pair colts and 25 
head of pure-bred Poland Chinas. Here 
we find the eldest daughter, Miss Ella, 
though highly educated, is well pleased to 
ride the mower and rake in the hay field, 
earning a man’s wages; also gleaning the 
rakings in the wheat field, getting 80 bush- 
els, selling it and buying anorgan, from 
which she can produce good music. We 
think here is a bright example that no 
young lady need be ashamed to follow. 

A. R. Isham has 250acres in his farm; 
has one barn that is 76x84 and 34x48 feet, 
with large sheds and stabling for his 
grade cattle. Heis now breeding Short- 
horn cattle, bred from stock of Joseph 
Sykes, of Muir, and Poland Chinas from 
F. M. Dean, of Pewamo; and with his 
large farm he should not stop until he has 
one of the best herds of cattle‘and flocks 
of sheep that he can raise. 

Charles Cross does a successful variety 
farming on his 200 acre farm, although it 
is well adapted for and yields well of 
wheat. He has a fine frame house, good 
barns, and devotes much of his time to 
his apiary, having, at time of visiting, 63 
stands, and he informs us it has been very 
profitable to him in the years that he has 
been engaged in it. 

Jerome Hilliker is anice, tidy farmer, 
ina smaller way than some other farmers, 
but he has a good two-story house on his 
fifty scre farm, which, although small, 
pays him well. 

P. Long has a farm of 240 acres, is a 
practical farmer, as his house, barns, cat- 
tle, sheep and well cared for farm show to 
every passer by or observer. 

Near the center of the town is the. 508 
acres of splendid land, heavily timbered 
where not cleared with huge oaks, maple 
and beech, which is owned by M- J. Min- 
er & Son, and jointly worked by them. 
Mr. Miner came to this town from Jef- 
ferson County, N. Y., and settled on this 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETIES. 








The 11th annual meeting of this con- 
vention was held in the Senate Chamber 
at Lansing, beginning on the evening of 
Jan. 30th, and continuing through the 
31st. The attendance of regularly consti- 
tuted delegates from agricultural socie- 
ties was smaller than upon previous meet- 
ings, although several gentlemen were in 
attendance who happened to be at the 
capital on other business, so that the meet- 
ing assumed quite respectable proportions 
at the outset. 

The President of the association, B. 
Baker, of Lansing, called the meeting to 
order and requested Vice President Sher- 
wood, of Watervleit, to take the chair, 
and asked to be excused on account of 
sickness in his family. Secretary Little, of 
Kalamazoo, then read his annual address; 
a paper always looked forward to as one 
of peculiar interest, as Mr. Little has 
heretofore, as now, taken occasion to 
probe the sore places in fair management 
and agricultural inconsistencies general- 
ly, and withal, has endeavored to elevate 
the character and enlarge the usefulness 
of the annual agricultural fair. No per- 
son in the State is better prepared than 
Mr. Little to give advice regarding the 
proper method of conducting a fair, his 
long experience and a general liking for 
the business make him the model secre- 
tary of the State. 

Regarding the side attractions and 
amusements that are allowed on a fair 
ground he said: “‘An agricultural fair is 
not a variety show, ahippodrome, amphi- 
theater or acircus. They may pay rent 
money into the treasury of the society, 
but it is the price of yielding up 
what is manly, respectable and of good 
repute, and striking hands and going into 
partnership with whiskey sellers, gam- 
blers, vagabonds, organ grinders and 
vulgar tramps. Societies, whether State, 
district, or county, that prolong their ex- 
istence from year to year through such 
agencies, and are not otherwise sustained 
in attempting to carry out the real princi- 
ples and objects for which they were 
formed, rest upon an uncertain and 
sandy foundation, and their utility and 
usefulness may well be questioned. While 
societies cannot meet current expenses 
and pay premiums without an income 
equivalent thereto, and certain unobjec- 
tionable outside attractions may properly 
be admitted, yet, the nearer agricultural 
fairs aré kept true to name in every par- 
ticular, the better they will be every way, 
and their influence more potent. Besides 
there is danger that many persons, other- 
wise interested in an agricultural exhibi- 
tion, do not attend because certain vulgar 
shows seem to be the prominent leading 
feature of the fair. It may be said-that 
officers of fairs, as such, are not special 
guardians and conservators of public 
morals, and that the people must take 
care of themselves inside, as well as out- 
side the fair grounds. Granting this, yet 
the responsibility rests upon us as good 
citizens, to protect society from harm in 
every possible way, and not to lend our 
influence, approve, or grant facilities for 
doing aught which tends to undermine, 
corrupt and degrade our fellow men. 
Young people of both sexes in large num- 
bers frequent the annual fairs. A dram 
drinking, irreverent and dissolute society 
says, let the boys and girls havea good 
time, they'll soon be old and have trouble 
enough. In other words, leave them 
free to consort with low, vicious compan- 
ions; to drink, smoke, gamble, swear 
and idle away their time. Remove them 
from the influences of respectable orderly 
Christian homes, and away from all paren- 
tal authority and restraint. Turn them 
loose upon the town, and the more ob- 
noxious and disgraceful their conduct, 
the better “‘time” they are supposed to 
have. 

We need to take earnest heed to our 
ways, lest our agricultural exhibitions 
cease to exert a healthful influence in the 
community, and failing to accomplish that 
for which they were organized, fall under 
condemnation. 

At the close of the Secretary’s address, 
a committee was appointed to arrange a 
programm for the next day’s business. 
This committee consisted of R. D. M. 
Edwards, E. Hardy, A. C. Glidden. The 
secretary in his address had outlined some 
topics of general interest, and the com- 
mittee selected such as appeared: 
to involve questions of most importance 
to the delegates. The secretary was 

_requested to furnish a question box, and 
the meeting adjourned to meet at 9 A. M. 
THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 

The meeting wascalled to order by Mr. 
Sherwood, still acting as presiding officer. 
A paper was read by A. C. Glidden on 
‘Fair Equivalents,” which questioned 
the good fairs were accomplishing in aid 
of agriculture, for the labor and talent 
bestowed. He criticised the tendency 
toward patterning after the great exposi 
tions by our county fairs. A little less 
of agriculture and afew more “‘attrac- 
tions,” would constitute some of them an 
incipient Mardi Gras. 

The report of the committee on pro- 
gramme submitted the following: 

ist. Life membership tickets. 

9nd. Exhibitors. Their prerogatives 
and privileges. Shall they be required to 
become members. aos 

3d. Shall exhibitors’ names be placed 
upon the entry cards. 

4th. Cannot our county fairs be so con- 
ducted that a three days’ fair will be more 
profitable than four days. 

5th. Attractions, amusements and speed 
premiums. ; 

6th. Future work of the Association. 

In relation to life membership, Mr. 
Glidden related the experience of the 
‘Van Buren County Agricultural Society. 
They issued the tickets in the infancy of 
the Society, to raise money to erect the 
buildings; this was a good financial policy, 
but the fatal error was in continuing to 
issue them, and using the money for gen- 
eral purposes, instead of paying off the 
debt. The Society was now carrying 
more than 200 practical deadheads, who 
were entitled to all the privileges of the 





fair, drawing out the money in premiums 
without paying a cent toward the rev 
enue. The practical effect was to let in 
wagon loads on the one ticket, and fill up 
the grounds, with no corresponding 
equivalent to show in the receipts. He 
wished to know what other societies had 
done, or proposed to do, as his society 
had called a meeting to consider the im- 
portant question. 

A. F. Wood, of Mason, thought too 
much was given in the contract, when 
the tickets were issued. The practical 
effect was equal to the old style season 
ticket. 

Mr. Edwards thought it best to agitate 
the matter, and try to prevail upon the 
holders to relinquish voluntarily their 
claims, which had now more than re- 
paid the holders for the outlay. 

Mr. Potter, of Lansing, considered a 
properly guarded life membership ticket 
a thing to be desired, but when it was 
used as a kind of omnibus ticket, it be- 
came bad both in principle and in prac- 
tice. If the legal status of the member- 
ship was such that the holders were 
liable for the debts of the society, and 
held the property by virtue of their mem: 
bership, the situation was changed. 

The second topic was opened by Mr. 
Edwards, who was in favor of compelling 
every exhibitor to pay something toward 
the expense of the fair. Free entries 
were often used to draw money from the 
society without any return. 

Wn. Ball thought exhibitors should pay 
more than they are now required to do. 

Ben Baker advocated free entries, the 
one dollar requirement was an annoyance 
and served no good purpose. He did not 
think it desirable to have an irresponsible 
membership, and further, every child who 
made an entry and paid a dollar had as 
good aright to membership as any one, 
and the vote would count for as much. 

A. C. Glidden related the experience of 
his society, which had tried free entries 
and were dissatisfied with the plan, and 
they should return to the $1 membership 
fee, before an article would be entered on 
the books. 

A. F. Wood stated the law required the 
payment of fifty cents or one dollar, to 
become members, and if you give back 
one dollar in tickets, you nullify the law. 
He favored the plan of paying the mem 
bership fee with no return. 

Mr. Edwards moved, as the sense of the 
meeting, that only one half the member- 
ship fee be paid back in the tickets. In 
the discussion which followed, the gener- 
al expression was opposed to such an in- 
novation; it would curtail the attendance 
and reduce the revenue. 

Mr. English said if it could be adopted 
generally, and all the officers of the State 
stand the curses for one year, he would 
favor it. Mr. Edwards thought that ex- 
hibitors had privileges that cost them 
nothing, that they were willing to pay 
for in some way. They usually get back 
more than they pay out, beside the free 
advertising they get. The motion did 
not carry. 

The following resolution passed. 

Resolved—That all exhibitors should be 
required to become members. 

The 3d topic. ‘‘Shall the exhibitor’s 
name be placed upon the entry card,” 
was decided in the affirmative, with hardly 
a dissenting objection. 

The remainder of the forenoon was 
occupied in discussing questions from 
the box. 

‘‘Who shall have charge of passes to 
attendants and exhibitors.” 

Mr. Little argued that no passes were 
necessary, except to persons having the 
care of the stock. He would style these 
groom passes, and they should be issued 
by the Secretary, as he is the person who 
is more likely to know what 1s necessary 
from the entries of stock on the books. 

The interest of Horticulture in con- 
nection with fairs was advocated by Hon. 
A. 8S. Partridge, of Flushing, Genesee Co. 
The advancement of this industry was 
due largely to exhibitions of fruit, and 
agricultural societies should encourage it 
by liberal premiums. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Cannot our county fairs beso conducted 
that a three days’ fair willbe more profit- 
able than four days. 

Mr. Reed, of Eaton County. It is of 
very little use to keep a fair 1n order, if 
you have not the attendance. People 
will see what they come to see in one day. 
If the first day is well occupied, the fair 
can be got in good shape, and the two 
days following are sufficient for most 
fairs. 

Mr. Little thought four days none too 
much where large exhibits were collected. 
He did not believe in building a fair up in 
a day, to be torn down again so soon. 

5th. Attractions, amusements 
speed premiums. 

Mr. Edwards did not believe in mixing 
up other things with a fair to make it at 
tractive. Theaters are patronized on their 
merits, and a horse race, if it cannot 
stand on its own basis, is worthless as an 
addition to a fair. A fair sould be 
placed upon the basis, of true morality 
and principle, and when this predom- 
inates he has no fear for the result. He 
believed in trials of speeJt for the class of 
roadsters, but other qualifications should 
bear upon the decision. The time is 


and 


| coming when these outside attractions 


must be separated from our fairs, if they 
are to be of value to farmers. 

Upon the last topic, ‘“‘ Future work of 
the Association.” Mr. Glidden was called 
upon as being one of its founders, to ex- 
ptess his views. He could see how the 
work of such an association could be 
made very useful to the agricultural 
societies of the State, and had large faith 
in its possibilities at the outset; but the 
difficulties in its way were placed there 
by these societies themselves. They had 
failed to sustain it by failing to send rep- 
resentatives to attend the meetings. It 
had already done much to establish a 
uniform system of conducting fairs, but 
many of these questions, now already set- 
tled, kept coming up for discussion, and 
if this were all that was expected of the 
association, its mission had ended. There 
were larger questions which had been 
foreshadowed at former meetings, yet 
such a combined effort was wanting as 
would make the conclusions effective. 
He hoped the present members would 
suggest some plan of action, which should 


warrant a continuance of the organiza- 
tion. 

A.S. Wood had hoped to see the county 
societies made auxilliary to the State 
society. The State fair precedes the 
county fairs; this should be changed 
around. You can work up from the 
lesser to the greater, better than from the 
greater down. If something more cannot 
be done, this association had better close 
its labors. Mr. Potter had hoped that 
the labor of these conventions would 
help to unify the work of the smaller 
societies, but his aspirations had not been 
realized. We had never been able to 
secure a respectable representation from 
the societies of the State. The State 
society had ignored the reports of the 
county societies, which the law required 
should be made to its secretary, and they 
had been thrown into the waste basket; 
only such had appeared as were sent 
direct to the Secretary of the State Board 
of Agriculture. An entire reorganiza- 
tion of the latter Board should be had. 
These changes should be instituted and 
started by this association. eK 

Mr. Little. The nucleus of this .asso-\ 
ciation started at Cassopolis, and at: its 
inception it promised to be of great value 
to the societies of the State. But the 
trouble is these societies do not arrange 
for sending representatives, and he is a 
very public spirited man who pays his 
own expenses to such a meeting. We 
have brought about a uniform system of 
admission to the grounds, and many 
other improvements in the management 
of fairs. 

Mr. Reed, representing the State society, 
said he had learned many things he did 


Pnot know before he became a member. 


He believed they do what they think is 
best for the people of the State, but they 
are liable to err as well as other people. 
They want the good will ofthe county 
societies, and wish to see them prosper. 

B. Baker is in sympathy with the feel- 
ing as to what this association has done 
in the past, but much remains yet to be 
done. It is necessary and desirable that 
the laws governing agricultural societies 
and the State Board of Agriculture should 
be changed, and if we could secure a 
representative from each of the societies 
of the State, this might be done through 
this association. 

Prof. S. Johnson, of the Agricultural 
College, thought we could hardly measure 
what had been accomplished by this asso- 
ciation. The suggestions received, and 
new ideas developed in these meetings, 
had been fruitful of much good all over 
the State. Is it not the reiteration of 
these same topics that finally accomplishes 
the result? He thought we were getting 
a little nearer to the good time coming, 
when we should see eye to eye, and work 
after the best models. 

The question of an evening session was 
considered, but as many of the delegates 
would be obliged to leave on the early 
evening trains, 1t was decided to close 
with the afternoon session. 

Mr. Glidden moved that when we do 
adjourn, we adjourn sine die, which 
motion prevailed. 

Mr. J. B. Cobb introduced resolutions 
favoring the restoration of the tariff on 
wool, which passed unanimously. A vote 
of thanks to the chairman of the State 
Board of Auditors for the use of the 
Senate chamber, and to the janitors for 
attendance, was given, and the Associa- 
tion of Agricultural Societies of Michigan 
adjourned sine die. A. C. @. 


+ 


Malt as Feed. 


Many years ago, I carried out on behalf 
of the Board of Trade, a very extensive 
series of experiments on the comparative 
feeding properties of barley and malt. 
The milk and meat producing properties 
of these two substances were very careful- 
ly investigated, andthe conclusion arriv- 
ed at was that malt was not superior as a 
food to the barley from which it was 
made. I think these conclusions were 
generally accepted by those who looked 
upon the question in an impartial spirit, 
and merely wished to know on which side 
the evidence rested. Those who had pre- 
viously made up their minds that malt 
was a superior food to barley, remained 
unconvinced. There is a malster living 
in my parish; my carts pass his door twice 
a day, taking milk to the station for the 
London market. The carriage of my bar- 
ley to the malt-house and return of the 
malt would be trifling, and the cost of 
malting is not large, but I have sufficient 
confidence in my experiments to believe 
that malt is a more costly food than bar- 
ley and that it will not make more meat. 
This does not prevent me from saying that 
malt is an excellent food for all stock. It 
is a perfectly healthy food, and may be 
used just as barley would be used. 

All our experiments proved this. What 
we could not prove was that malt was a 
superior food to barley, and as the manu- 
facture of malt costs something, I think 
three shillings or four shillings per quarter: 
no object was gained in incurring this ex- 
pense. Some years previously we had 
compared the fattening properties of sug- 
ar and starch in fattening pigs, and 
found that there was no difference in 





them. As the act of malting changes the ! 


starch of the grain jpto sugar, both sets 
of experiments agree in this conclusion. 
In using barley, there can be no doubt 
that it skould be coarsely ground, or if 
those who have no mill and are using bar- 
ley for feeding oxen and sheep, would 
steep the barley for two or three days in 
water, they would find that less would 
pass through the animal undigested. —Sir 
J. B. Lawes, in North British Agricultur- 


ist. 





The Butter Question. 


Eighty samples of butter were on exhi- 
bition at the Vermont Dairymen’s meet- 
ing, of which E. A. Harris, a Boston ex- 
pert, said sixty were fit to put upon his 
counters at prices ranging from thirty-five 
to forty-two cents per pound; sixteen 
were graded about two cents less; three 
classed as fair, leaving only one that was 
really poor. He said he would be very 
sorry to have the most successful of the 
makers send milk to factories, for there 


storing butter several months in the farm- 

er’s cellar; public taste now demands but- 

ter while it is sweet and new. If produc- 

ers would so time the supply as to avoid 

crowding the market during the summer 

season they would obtain a better average 
return through the year. Very little but- 
ter can be sold in the large cities at the ex-' 
treme fancy prices. Forty cents a pound 
is about as high as most of the best buyers 
will bear; the large majority pay consider- 
ably less. The grade which is least abund- 
ant, and in the largest demand, through 
the greater part of the year, is that which 
is strictly fine and put up in clean tubs 
holding from ten to twenty-five pounds 
each. 


Good Advice. 

The editor of Rural Home,in an advisory 
article as to the conduct of farm matters 
for the coming year, says: 

“Do not attempt to reduce your aggre- 
gate production of any of the crops you 
have suceessfully grown the last half doz- 
en years preceding the last one, but en- 





..| deavor to grow the same amount on small- 


ervareas of land. If you have had larger 
areas in crops than you could sufficiently 
fertilize and cultivate in the most thor- 
ough manner, all maxims of economy 
would teach that you should cultivate less 
area and cultivate better. There is too 
great a disposition in most farmers to take 
unwarrantable risks, to trust too much in 
Providence. ‘They are conscious that 
they are trying to prepare more acres for 
corn, or wheat, or some other crop than 
they can, with their time, labor, and ma- 
nure, properly prepare, but they may get 
them in somehow, and perhaps the season 
will turn so favorable that they may get 
good crops, after all. They are not war- 
ranted in being so trusting, and occasion- 
ally they are brought to see the folly of 
risking so much.” 

Brood Mares. 


There are several facts taught by the ex- 
periments of breeders who have made the 
raising of blooded colts a specialty, among 
them that a pacing mare always throws a 
trotting colt, whether bred to athorough- 
bred or a trotting stalliun, and that mares 
that are kept on the turf for long periods, 
though excellent as performers, do not 
fulffill the expectations as brood mares. 
Aged mares sometimes produce their best 
colts when over twenty years old, and 
stallions that were failures in the East 
have proved very valuable when transfer- 
red to blue grass pastures. It will do no 
damage to work mares in foal, provided 
the work is not too laborious. In fact, 
light exercise daily is the best thing for 
them, and the food should always contain 
a large proportion of ground oats. No 
corn is necessary, as a liberal allowance 
of clean timothy hay, with ground oats 
and fine bran, will keep the mare in first 
class condition, as well as enable her to 
bear her colt without danger of milk fe- 
er.—farm and Garden. 








Agricultural Items. 


A VERMONT dairyman says a young calf 
should be fed three times a day. Overfeeding 
at long intervals, and especially with cold 
food, kills agood many valuable calves. 


THE .American Dairyman says: ‘‘A hay 
seed IN & Cow's eyo will turn it, white. It will 
come all right in a day or twoif left alono Tf 
doctored we don’t know whenit will get well.” 


CANADIAN cheese factories refuse to receive 
the milk of cows which are allowed to feed on 
slough grass or drink stagnant water, claiming 
such milk will always preventthe manufacture 
of good cheese. 


F. D. Curtis says the experiment of throw- 
ing a small forkful of bright clover hay to his 
Duroec-Jersey swine added a new chore 
to the routine, to fodder the hogs. He feeds 
them with corn twice a day, with roots for a 
noon meal. 


‘““FuLL feeding from the start,” says the 
New York Times, ‘‘ should be the maxim of the 
stock-feeder, whether his object is beef, mut- 
ton, pork or poultry. Yet there is a way of 
high feeding by which an enormous carcass of 
fatis prematurely produced by rich feeding 
ina short time. And it is a question whether 
this high feeding is as profitable as a longer 
period of more moderate feeding, since it is 
the moderately fed and not over-fatted beast 
which meets the consumers’ views, rather than 
the animal which takes the prize at fat stock 
shows. / 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Rural Home tells 
of a neighbor who selected a spot easily acces- 
sible, yet far enough from other buildings to 
to reduce the danger from fire to a minimum, 


ance, and there put up a building 28x14 feet 
expressly for the storage of farm machinery. 
It isenclosed by rough pine boards, the roof 
being well battened. There are rolling doors 
wide enough to admitthe passage of the self- 
binding reaper now inuse. The expense was 
not great, the building is permanent, and a 
most satisfactory investment to the owner, 
who saves on wear and tear of expensive ma- 
chines much more than the annual interest on 
the sum spent. 


A Missouri man writes to the Prairie Farm- 
er that after killing his swine, and allowing 
them to cool properly, te cuts them up into 
such sized pieces as may be convenient for 
table use. These piece} are then washed and 
boiled in a large kettle, being seasoned with 
salt and pepper. They are then placed in a 
barrel, closely together, but not pressed, and 
when the barrel is full varm lard is poured in 

filling the crevices, andleaving a depth of one 
or two inches of lard atthe top of the barrel. 
This excludes the air anfl keeps the meat sweet. 
Any smaller sized vesse! can be filled in the 
same way. The object sto provide a supply 
of fresh meat for home consumption, instead 
of so much salt pork and ham. 


THe Vermont Dairymen’s Association 
discussed the subject of ensilage quite volu- 
minously at their recentmeeting. Mr. Simons 
who gets three hundred pounds of butter an’ 
nually from each of his ten cows, said he had 
been getting higher ptices for his product 
since he began feeding ensilage. He thinks, 
however, that if he had invested in fertilizer 
the money his silo ani apparatus cost and 
spread it upon his bes} meadows, he would 
have increased his hay trop to the full value 
of all the ensilage his sib will hold. If the silo 
should be swallowed ly an earthquake he 
would try the fertilizer twhile before building 








is no creamery butter quite equal to that 
of the best private dairies. But there are 
others in the State who would get better | 
returns by having the work done at a well 





another. Bya rising voje taken at the close 
of the discussion it was found that 33 farmers 
present have silos in usethat are giving satis 
faction, and two who hage tried them are dis- 


managed factory. The time is past for j satisfied with the results 
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|% FAY’S 


and thus do away with the necessity for insur-’ 


THE COMBAULT’S 


CAUSTIC 
BALSAM! 


Is undoubtedly the most val- 
uable and reliable Veteri- 
nary Remedy ever discover- 
ed. It has superseded the Actual Cautery 
orhotiron; produces more than four times 
tlie eflect of a blister; takes the place of all 
liniments, and is the safest application ever 
used, as it is impossible to produce a scar 
or blemish with it. It is a powerful, ac- 
tive, reliable and safe remedy that can be 
manipulated at will for severe or mild ef- 
fect. ‘Thousands of the best Veterinarians 
and Horsemen of this country testify to its 
many wonderful cures and its great practi- 
cal value. It is also the most economical 
remedy in use, as one tablespoonful of 
Caustic Balsam will produce more actual 
results than a whole bottle of any liniment 
or spavin cure mixture ever made. Price 
$1.50. Sold by druggists, or sent, charges 
paid, by LAWRENCE, WILLIAMS & 
CO., Sole Importers and Proprietors, Cleve- 
land,®Ohio. g@ None genuine without 
it has our sienature on the label. 


SPRING SALES 


Kentucky Shorthorns 


April 15, 16, and 17, 1884, at 
DEXTER PARK, CHICACO. 


J. M. Bigestarr, Mt. Steriine, Ky., 


Will sell on April 15th, 1884, at Dexter Park, Chi- 
cago, [ll., from the Springfield Herd, 30Shorthorns 
including two pure Bates bulls, one Place bull— 
the highest bred one we know of—Lady Bicker- 
siafis, Roan Duchesses, Blooms, Rosabellas, Rose 
of Sharone, of the Renick Branch, Marys, Cow- 
slips, Galateas, etc., topped by pure Bates, Duke 
and Oxford sires. 

J.S. Berry, of SHARPsBouRG, Ky., 


Will sell, on the 15th day of April, 1884, Kirklev- 
ingtons, Roan Duchesses, Cypresses, Marys, 
Goodnesses, Filigrees, Rose of Sharons, Amelias, 
Myrtles, etc. Among them will bea fine Kirk- 
levington bull, out of imported Kirklevington 
Princess 2d, sired by the Bates bull 8th Duke of 
Vinewood, a show bull. 

JAMES CHORN, OF THOMSON, Ky , 

will sell on April 16th, 1884, at Dexter Park, Chi- 
cago, [1l., about 60 Shorthorns, of the following 
families: Craggs, Fletchers, Gem-Duche ses, Ox- 
ford-Cypresses, Bell Marions, Young Marys, Phyl- 
lises, Harriets, White Roses, Rosemarys, etc. The 
pure Bates bull Duke of Cornwall will be included 
in the sale. : 

Hon. A. W. Bascom, OWINGSVILLE, Ky., 


Will sell about 50 head of Shorthorns, from the 
Slate Valley Herd, at the same place on April 17, 
1884, of the following families: Young Marys, 
Josephines, Young Phyllises, Gems, Vellums, 
Cowslips, Donna Marias, etc. The pure Bates 
Fletcher Duke of Wilmont and 11th Duke of Kirk- 
levington will be included in the sale, togeth- 
er with a nice lot of young bulls of the above men- 
tioned families. For catalogues of either sale, 
apply to J.M. BIGGS "AFF, 
f12-10t Mt. Sterling, Ky. 


ACME. 


JULVERIZING HARROW, 
f CLOD CRUSHER swoLBVELER. 


| SEE ADVERTISEMENT ON PAGE 
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Gatur-rroore TED 


*MANILLA ROOFING 


& Resembles fine leather; for Roofs, Outside 

* Walls and inside in place of plaster. Very 

* strongand durable. Catalogue with testimo- 

nials and samples FREE. Established 1866. 
W. H. FAY & CO., Camden. N. J. 


HOG CHOLERA! 


farmers! Save your hogs by using Morris’ 
Vegetable Compound. Manufactured from Native 
Roots and Herbs of Eastern Norti: Carolina. 

The only preparation which prevents and cures 
Hog Cholera and all diseases of Swine. It pre- 
vents that terrible disease known as Trichinz,and 
will put hogs in a condition to fatten in one-half 
the usual time, thus saving one-half thefeed. It 
clears the kidneys and liver of worms and para- 
sites. By its aseasu preventive you will have 
no disease among your swine. For sale by 


FARRAND,WILLIAMS &Co 
Wholesale Druggists, Detroit, 


Agents for the State of Michigan. 








UMPHREYS 
OMEOPATHC A RY 


Vv EAC IFICS 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 
HORSES,CATTLE, SHEEP, DOGS, HO 
and POULTRY, we 


FOR TWENTY YEARS Humphreys’ Homeo- 
athic Veterinary Specifics have been used b; 
Farmers, Stock Breeders, Livery Stable an 
Railroads, Manufacturers, 
Menageries, and others 


Hippodromes 
an 8 
with perfect success. diss oni 


Humphreys’ Veterinary Manaal, 
sent free by mail on receipt Me prices 50 a4 PP) 
&@~ Pamphlets sent free on application. 


HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO, 
109 Fulton Street, New York. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 
HUMPHREY ae 


§ Vital Weakness an 
tration from over-work or 
y E is radically 
cured by it, 
Been in use 20 years, 


—is the most success- 
ful remed, own, 


urfmen, Horse 
Coal Mine Companies, Trav’ 


indiscretion, 
and promptly 


¥ 


inted or 
Cards 


large vi 
ceipt of 
falust. 





Floral 


elegant Ring, 50¢., 15 pke, 
KEW CONCEAL 


rices, 
ne, 


HOMES IN TEXAS & ARKANSAS 


Low prices. pene credit. Rich agricultural and 
grazing lands, producing wheat, rye, oats, corn, 
cotton, grasses and all the choice fruits, near 
schools, churches and railroads, Cheap land ex- 














cursions every month. Formaps of Texas, Ar- 
kansas, Missouri and Kansas, with allinformation 
address J. B. FRAWLEY, Pass. and Land Agent 
Missouri Pacific Ry. Co., 109 Clark Street, Chicago 
[llinois, ji-ly 
TRADE COPY- 
MARKS. RIGHTS. 
PRINTS DESIGNS. 
pomp rt of 4 t : ae 
your invention. . BING- 
HAM, Pat. Lawyer and Solicitor, Washington DO 
‘ Send 50 cts or $1 for @ N) 
LA DI ES ackage of patchwork™ l LKS 
Samples 10c. Embroidery silk assorted colors 20c a 
package. QUINNIPIACSILK CO., New Haven,Ct. 
j29-8t 
KENTUCKY FARMS FOR SALE 
$10 to $30 per acre. Cata. 
logue free. G.W.RAMSEY 4 hae Madisonville Ky 
19-3t 





We will send you a watch orachain 
BY MAILOR EXPRESS, C.0 D., to be 
examined before paying any money 
and if not satisfactory, returned at 

We manufacture all 
our watches and save you 30 per 
i. Catalogue of 250 styles free, 


VERY WatcH WARRANTED. ADDRESS 
STANDARD 
AMERICAN WATCH Co., 








wanted. "Write tor olrestare. 
CHENEY ANVIL & VISE 00, 


Varme for toy Ci 
ee. aps of Va. 
Bt line, ot a is oe 











TOOLS FOR MARKET GAR 
GGANUM 


HIGGANUM, CT. 


ONE CENT 


Invested in a postal card and addressed as below 


WILL 


ve to the writer full information as to the best 
nds in the United States now for sale; how he can 


BUY 


them on the lowest and best terms, aiso the full 
text of the U.S. land laws and how to secure 


320 ACRES 


of Government Lands in Northwestern Minnesota 
and Northeastern Dakota. 


a 


ADDRE8s8: 
JAMES B. POWER, 


Land and Emigration Commissioner, 


St. Paul, Minn. 


FENCE 


ai) ¢ 
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It is the only general-purpose Wire Fence in use, being 
a strong net work without barbs. It will turn 
dogs, pigs, sheep and poultry, as well as the most vicious 
stock, without injury to either fenceorstock, Itis just 
the fence for farms, gardens stock ranges, and railroads, 
and very neat for lawns, parks, school lots and cemeter- 
ies, Covered with rust-proof paint (or galvanized) it will 
lastalifetime. Itissuperior toe boards orbarbed 
wire in everyrespect. Weask for ita fair trial, know- 
ing it will wear itself into favor, The Sedgwick 
Gates, made of wroughtiron pipeand steel wire, defy 
nll competition in neatness, strength, and durabil- 
ity. We also make the best, and cheapest all iron 
automatic or self-opening gates also chenp- 
est und neatest all iron fence.@Best Wire 
Stretcher and Post Auger. For prices end par- 
ticulars ask hordware dealers, or address, mentioning 
paper, SEDGWICK BROS “toms, Richmond, In 
mr20eowly 


MATTHEWS’ SEED 


DRILL 4 


The Standard of America; 
Admitted by leading sOM@s 
Seedsmen and Market (> CL” 
2 'g/ 
oA 





Gardeners everywhere to 
bethe most perfect and 
reliable Drill in use. 

10 


—— Als 
MATTHEWS’ HAND CULTIVATOR, 
MATTHEWS’ WHEEL HOE, 
MATTHEWS’ DRILL CULTIVATOR 
AND HOE COMBINED. 


Comprising the best line of implement 

the b 8 for plant- 
ing and cu tivating garden crepe to be towed te 
America. Send for circular showing latest im- 
provements and latest prices. Made only by 


Tt. B. EVERETT & CO. 


(Successors to Everett & Small.} BOSTON, Mass. 


j22eow7t 
O.K 





CREAMERY 


@ Hasthe largest cooling 
=F surface, takes less 
cooling material, 

takes less Inbor in 
operating it, and 


GIVES THE 
BEST RESULTS 


Has a glass the whole 
epth of can that shows 
utside the condition 

the milk without 


Sole Manufact’r, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


f19-11t 


CARTER 


d18-2t 





THE SUGAR MAKER’S FRIEND, 


Twenty-five r cent more 
yearn aietter qua Sugar even 


FS ps agg over omy 14.2: 
aple Sugar Makers that use th ti Th 
pean a arctan 
eir superiorit er an 
thers. If every any Maker not having tented yl 
will tap half his sugar bush with the Burekas the” 
ing season, a full supply the 16 Cotte 
f you fall to 


result. I 
Hardware dealer or 


No. 2, $4.25 per hundrea 
em. 


following season will be th 
rocure a supply or” 
nt, I will deliver’ 
Railroag 


on 

I will any 
$8 U ts. 

2-cent 

t free 

and addres; 
ngton, V; 
infringers.” 


Moseley’s Cabinet Creamery 


Creamery & R 
Connie peerate 


For famili 
tentes, heerene eae 
system ; for hotels, etc, 

’ Sizes for One Cow to Fifty, 

, ¥an) Used with or without Ice, 

STODDARD ¢ 


BESTONTHE | 





AGENTS WANTED 


ine Sizes for dairy and factory 
with or without pulley, 
One at wholesaie where we 
have no Agent. 
Dog Powers, Butter Boxes, Prints, Ete. 
Moseley & Stoddard M’Pg Co,2 
Poultney, Vt. 


THE VAN SICKLE HAY URLOADE 


n capacity, adaptation eo) 
venience and saving of time la 
bor, and expense this unloade 


HAS NO EQUAL, - 
Hundreds of loads haye been 
unloaded in two minutes time 

m perload Itis especially adapted; 
KA Hay short or long, grain loose «, 
¥@ bound, cornstalks, beans, peas, clo. 
# ver seed, straw etc. — 
IT IS THE BEST STACKER MADE, 


Tilus’td circulars sent free, address, | 


BOARDMAN Bros: 
SHORTSVILLE, Ny 


HIS OWN MILLER, 
THE HALLADAY 








EVERY FARMER 


U. S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP 00., 
{0ck Box 382 ~ BATAVIA, Kane Co,, Ill. 











aceNys ‘TED 


BUTTER WORKER 


lost Effective and Convenient, also 

‘ower Workers, Butter Print- 

‘rs, Shipping Boxes, etc. 

DOG POWERS. |i} 

Write for Illustrated Catalogue, by) 
® s 9 —_ 

76 S, 16th Street, Phila. Pa. Geass 

j22-13t 





No. | Plantation Saw Mill, 


$200 


(SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS.) 


SMITH, MYERS & SCHNIER, 
323, 325, 327 & 329 W. Front St... 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


Mention this paper. }8-13t 








SWEETLAND’s 


Improved FeedCooker 
ald Lightning Water Heater, 


Everybody needs them. Agents wanted. Address 
jas- J B. SWEETLAND, Pontiac, Mich. 


KNIGHT’S 
ASTHMA (CURE 


Price, $1.00 per Bottle. 


Sold by Druggists generally, or may be ob- 
tained direct of its proprietor. 











nines LESTIMONIALS. 
rof. R. H. Holbrook, National No: 
pve ape —_. pe po : hae Asthua eee 
etely cured me of m m. . 
hought of it the past jean”? Pe 
Rev. Calvin Case, Broadheads Bridge, Ulster Co 
Vv. Y., writes: ‘*It is the m é ave 
— tried. I recommend it ry a paler 
-rof. Joseph Peabody, Principal of Moody School 
owell, Mass. samritess I have been much TLeneiited 
v its use. er i ye ev 
tied and recommend it to all? \<sliamaniiaieaaes 
Kuight’s new book “ASTHMA and HA 
FEVER; THEIR CAUSE and CURE,” pool 
free to all requesting. er. *y 


Address, L. A. KNICHT, 
No. 15 E. Third Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


aries FREE. 
R. S. & A. P. LACEY, 
Patent Att’ys, Washington, D.C. 
f di ; 
PENSIONS fr psi alo to Hele 


Col. L. B 
Washington, D.C. ae 4 
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MAN 


‘PHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS COUN? 
TRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 


af, Ne < br ALS icon ri% 
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CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND PACIFIC 





ne Cars, and the Best Line of Dining Cars 
; orld. Three Trains between Chicago and 
ilissour: River Points, o Trains between Chi- 
cugo and Minneapolis and 8t, Paul, via the Famous 


66 ry 
ALBERT LEA ROUTE.” 

A New and Direct Lime, via Seneca and Kanka- 
kee, has recently been opened between Richmond, 
Norfolk, Hewport News, Chattanooga, Atlanta, Au- 
here Nashville, Louisville, Lexington, Cincinnati, 

ndianapolis and Lafayette, and Omaha, Mivneap- 
Clis and St, Paul and intermediate points. 
All Through Passengers Travel on Fast Express 


Tickets for sale at all ffices in 
the United States ‘and he agua nnanenn 
Baggage checked through and rates of fare al. 

ways as low as competitors that offer less adval- 
or detailed informati d Fold» 

ers of the M&cion, get che Alaps aD 
GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE, 

At your nearest Ticket Office, or address 

R. R. CABLE, E. ST. JOHN, 
Vice-Pres. & Gen'l M'g’r, Gen'l Tkt. & Pass. Sgt 

CHICACO. 


(uticura 
POSITIVE CURE 


for every form of 
SKIN & BLOOD 
DISEASE. 


FROM 


PIMPLES to SCROFULA 


| eee Scaly, Pimply, Scrofulous, Iuherl 
Contagious, and Copper Colored Diseases © 
he Blood, Skin, and Scalp, with Joss of Hair are 
positively cured by the CuricuRA REMEDIES. 

CuTicURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities 
and poisonous elements,and thus removes the caw? 
CurTicura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allay$ 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin a0d 
Scalp, heals ulcers and sores, and restores the h 

CuTicuRA Soap, an exquisite skin beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Curicura,is indit 
—_ in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 


kin Blemishes, Chapved and Oily Skin. 
pure,and the 





EczKMA 
on Scat. 


CuTicurna REMEDIES are absolute) a 
only infallible blood purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; 
Soap, 25 cents; Resolvent, $1. Porrer Drue 43? 
CHEMICAL Co.,. Boston, Mass. 

2 Send for “* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
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ds them firmly, draw’ 
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tanding, givs freedom 
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head, k them eleaa. 
7/26 NEWTON Batavia Ul! 
‘/ Breeder of Jersey Cattle. 





February 19. 


1884. 
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THE PEACH. 





advance sheets of the forthcoming Michi- 
gan Horticultural Report.] 


In Michigan there is no fruit that has 
given as quick and large returns as the 
peach. The established practice of dif. 
ferent localities varies somewhat, and the 
opinions as to the kind of soil best adapt- 
ed to peach growing, are by no means al- 
ways the same. In order to secure the 
wider experience, the Secretary sought 
counsel from localities having diverse 
conditions. 

First is giventhe condensed advice of 
Wr. A. D. Healy, a most successful mar- 
ket grower upon the Michigan shore: 


[From 


S FRIEND, 


Pp Sugar every 


$4.25 per h 
to Their’. 


SUGGESTIONS TO YOUNG PEACH GROWERS. 
The first suggestion would be—first be- 
cause of its importance, though not in the 


— natural order—never allow a yellows tree 


uts, ; a 

to stand twenty-four hours after its dis- 

arlington vc! covery. Next, we will begin at the be- 

ans Searingere. ginning—the choice of location. Let it be 

emer naturally well drained, for old Mother 

~ camer. y Nature can do better work at draining 
J + 

OunISEneerator than we can, and our peach trees soon 

ene find it out; let thesoil be warm and sandy, 

bas tow te hat and so elevated that not only fierce hur- 


ricanes but the gentle breezes of summer 
may have free access. Select medium- 
sized trees; never set large ones; plant 20 
feet each way. Cultivate thoroughly up 
to the 15th of August, if dry at that time 
continue later. Never raise a farm crop 
on your orchard for more than the first 
two years after setting, and let that crop 
be the Yankee corn. Start your tops from 
three and a half to four feet high, if pos- 
sible have four or five branches forming 
a top without a direct crotch. Head back 
one-third the first two years, never after- 
ward, except a wandering branch which 
must be repressed in order to keep a well- 
balanced top. Prune heavier on the op- 
posite side from prevailing winds. In 


h_or without ce, 
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INLOADER 


daptation con- 
ving of time, ja- 
e this unloader 
Qu ’ 
ads have been 
) minutes time 
ally adapted ty 
grain loose or 
e4NS, Peas, clo- 


ACKER MADE, pruning cut so as to thin the branches 
aaa, enough to allow the free diffusion of sun- 
SVILLE, NY. light. Thin the fruit to at least four in- 
et ae ches apart. Itis better to get the thin- 


1 MILLER. 
ILLADAY 


ning done before the pit hardens. 
Stable manure should not be used for 
fertilizing except in limited quantities. 


iEARED The sowing of rye at the time of the last 
. cultivation of the season is beneficial, not 
‘IND MILL only for fertilizing purposes, but in act- 
as used for ing as a mulch, and aiding to hold the 


snow in winter. Care should be taken, 
however, that it is plowed under immedi- 
ately after heading. 

As to varieties of fruit; select so as to 
have an equal proportion for continuous 
ripening, from Alexander to Smock, al- 
ways omitting Hill’s Chili and investing 
very sparingly in both Early and Late 
Crawfords. It is true that there is seldom 
a year when we can harvest all these va- 
rieties successfully. The early kinds may 
rot or perhaps the standard sorts may do 
so; and occasionally comes a year when 
the Smock fails to ripen. But never do 
all these calamities fall at once, so by this 
selection of varieties you will succeed one 
year with another. 

He who expects success in the field of 
horticulture must be observant, must re- 
member that neglect is ruinous, must be 
always ready to go when his calling de- 
mands—to go with a willing heart anda 
ready hand. 
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Mr. J. D. Husted, of Lowell, Kent Co., 
being some distance from the lake, upon 
a strong loam, kindly gives 

A PEACH-GROWER’S COUNSEL. 


It is no easy task to embody in a short 
paper, the precise information requisite 
to insure success to a beginner ix culti- 
vating a peach orchard from its commence- 
ment. 

The peach is one of the most delicious 
fruits grown in a temperate climate, and 
wherever it succeeds, its cultivation yields 
a larger net return than perhaps any 
other fruit. Every succeeding year af- 
fords evidence that it may be successfully 
grown in many localities where hereto 
fore it was supposed such an undertaking 
would result in failure. Being a native of 
a warmer climate than ours, it is often 
injured by the intense cold of winter. It 
is therefore advisable to fortify the tree 
inevery possible way against the rigors 
of our northern climate. This precau- 
tion is the first step toward success, and 
in many localities is imperative. 

Several factors wil! enter into the ac- 
count in securing this result. First, the 
site forthe orchard should be elevated 
above the lands adjacent, and the surface 
should incline considerably in order to se- 
cure perfect drainage for excess of water 
and cold air. The cold air being heavier 
than warm air will run off if the surface 
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ineimnati, is descending, and will occupy the lowest 
—_— level the same as water; for this reason, 
spear among others, peaches will not succeed on 
| Omices in low ground, nor even on high land, if the 
$3 1~I surface is a dead level for some distance 
and Fold= around; for the same reason all depres- 
UTE, sions having no outlet should be avoid- 

ed. Neither will a peach orchard suc- 
a Age ceed on heavy clay soil where the subsoil 

retains an excess of water, unless very 


thoroughly underdrained and the subsoil 
broken up. If it becomes again apparent- 
ly compact, the roots will be enabled to 
penetrate such soil far more readily than 
they could before it was broken up. 

It is known that the roots of the peach 


aoe tree have less power to penetrate the hard 
SE. earth than those of many other fruit trees, 
and require a loose friable soil and sub- 
ROFULA soil. Such a condition of the soil allows 
uherited the water to pass off readily and admits 
Hair are light and beat, both important agents in 
purifier, vegetable growth. 
a mritios The best soil for the peach is a deep, 
iy ailays strong, gravelly loam with a porous sub- 
ae = soil. Sandy land is preferable to heavy 
ifier and clays, and with the use of fertilizers will 
is — produce fruit of excellent quality and in 
‘ine reasonable abundance. 
ntifiers. As an incentive toa thorough prepar- 
cents; ation of the earth before planting 
— out the orchard, and the most prompt 
es.” and thorough cultivation afterward 
y TIE we may say that an acre of 
éraws land adapted to and thoroughly prepared 
Jn lyin for growing peaches, will produce a net 
ek wher income equal to three or four acres de- 
ey voted to farm crops, and on sandy land 


"Cattle. the peach orchard will show a still larger 
balance in its favor. 


—— 
‘ I | Farmers too often seem satisfied with 
shallow cultivation, and their crops 
orticn fura ° usually correspond with the labor and 
| Skill used in conducting their farm oper- 
—— ations. 


Now while the ordinary returns 
from farming may not warrant the ex- 
pense of fertilizing, underdraining and 
subsoiling to the extent I have indicated; 
the case is far different in laying a sure 
foundation for a profitable peach orchard. 
The usual depth of plowing is six 
inches. The subsoil below that distance 
is of little benefit to growing crops unless 
the roots can penetrate through it. If the 
bed of mellow earth can be made one foot 
deep instead of six inches, the productive 
capacity of the orchard will be increased 
in the same ratio. 

The benefits secured by a thorough 
breaking up of the soil to a proper depth, 
may be stated as follows: air, light and 
heat, indispensable agents in growing 
fruit and all farm crops, are more freely 
admitted to the whole depth of soil. To 
work out these wonderful changes which 
produce such abundant and beautiful 
crops of fruit and grain, the air brings 
with it elements of fertility; heat from 
the sun’s rays, and laden with moisture. 
It yields up a portion of its heat as it 
penetrates the cool earth. This cooling 
process lessens its capacity to hold moist- 
ure and a portion of this also is given up 
to the earth. This will explain why a 
deep mellow soil will carry a crop of 
fruit through a severe drought so much 
better than a shallow one. A deep mellow 
bed of earth will also retain a greater 
amount of rain water without displacing 
other agencies required to carry out veg- 
getable growth. 

During very dry weather, the fruits 
growing on the shaliow soils are pinched 
and shriveled and often become entirely 
worthless, while a deep soil yields up the 
moisture it has held in store to the multi- 
tude of roots which fill the ground. The 
fruit swells and grows in size and beauty, 
and gladdens the heart of the owner in 
the prospect of an abundant harvest. 
While the one must offer a small measure 
of inferior fruit, the other is blessed 
with an abundant yield of beautiful fruit, 
which is in demand at the highest prices. 
It is very true that in many sections 
the growing of peaches has proved a very 
profitable business where the orchards 
have been set out on land prepared as for 
ordinary farm crops, and the orchard has 
received only the most primitive cultiva- 
tion, but there is no doubt that these same 
orchards would nearly have doubled their 
yield of fruit had they received generous 
care and cultivation. 

In selecting a location for an orchard it 
is well to keep in mind that the nearer 
the soil meets these requirements in its 
natural state the less expense will be re- 
quired in its preparation. 

The cost of drawing a large crop of 
peaches to market is an important item. 
If near a good market or shipping point, 
the fruit can be more expeditiously 
handled and disposed of at just the right 
time and in the best possible condition, 
which means your net proceeds will be 
fifty to one hundred per cent more than 
if the fruit was carted a long distance and 
reached its destination twenty-four hours 
late. Peaches being perishable and deli- 
cate fruit, it is important that they be 
handled with the greatest care and reach 
a market in the least possible time in order 
to bring the best price. 

It is difficult for a beginner to select 
suitable varieties from the long list of 
names found in the nurserymen’s cata 
logues. Many varieties adapted for home 
use or for the amateur would be unfit to 
grow for market purposes. Some varie- 
ties are very tender and perishable, others 
ripen during the hottest part of summer 
and are liable to rot on the tree, or decay 
in transportation. At this season a warm 
rain of one,or more days’ duration will 
often cause a loss of the entire crop, un- 
less one is favored with a home market 
or with facilities for drying the fruit. 
Peaches ripening so early in the season 
are not the best for drying nor for can- 
ning. 

Select varieties for planting an orchard 
that will bear abundant annual crops of 
fruit that will endure transportation, that 
are of good size and of handsome appear- 
ance, (a great deal depends on pleasing 
the eye.) ; 
Varieties should be planted to ripen in 
succession, so as to give more time for 
gathering and marketing—a good propor- 
tion of the fruit should for many reasons 
ripen during the latter part of the season. 


Remember and plant only a few sorts 
and those of the best; set every kind by 
itself, for when you come to harvest the 
peaches it will be much more convenient. 


Many local varieties are profitable in 
certain sections or when grown orrspecial 
soils or situations, and may be planted 
with profit when they are known to suc- 
ceed; but the old standard sorts should 
not be neglected. 

For an orchard of five hundred trees, 
planted near a home market or shipping 
point, I would plant the following: 50 
Alexander or Amsden’s June; 50 Early 
Rivers; 50 Husted (No. 16); and, if the 
soil is light and elevated so as to allow a 
free circulation of air, I would plant 50 
Hale’s Early, 100 Early Crawford, 50 Old- 
mixon Free, 100 Late Crawford,{100 Hill’s 
Chili. 

If the orchard is to be located from five 
to ten miles from market, I would recom- 
mend for an orchard of 500 trees, 50 Early 
Michigan (No. 15); 100 Early Crawford; 
50 Oldmixon, 150 Hill’s Chili, 100 Late 
Crawford, 50 Stump-the- World. 

Other fine market varieties that succeed 
in many sections of country are Foster, 
Barnard, Snow’s Orange, Jacques Rare- 
ripe, Reeves’ Favorite, Smock and Sus- 
quehanna. But they are not as uniform- 
ly satisfactory as the varieties first named. 

A very important consideration is to 
obtain healthy and well-ripened wood, 
and varieties true to the name on the 
label. It will be very unfortunate to find 
when the orchard comes in bearing a num- 
ber of varieties all mixed through each 
other and ripening at different times. If 
possible purchase trees from home nur- 
series, as they will probably be able to 
furnish you with the varieties best suited 
to your locality. 

Avoid spindling trees with soft, slender 
branches and buds. They are dear asa 
gift. Large, tall trees are far from being 





the best. The wood of such trees is soft 
and porous, and they are likely to fail 
during a drought or cold winter. 

’ The best trees for an orchard are those 
grown on dry and rather firm soil, with 
short bodies and a number of branches 
starting out low around the body of the 
tree. They should be short-jointed or 
thickly set with well developed buds. 
When the trees are received the most ter- 
tain way to ascertain if they are in good 
condition, is to cut through the branches 
and roots with a sharp knife. If the 
wood looks bright and clear when cut, 
they are in good condition, but if they 
show a dull brown color where cut, then 
be sure the trees have been injured from 
exposure or freezing and they will be of 
little value for planting out. In such 
case, if you wish to save them, cut off all 
the discolored roots, down to where the 
wood looks white and bright, then re- 
duce the top in the same proportion, and 
plant out in good garden soil. Cultivate 
well, and you may obtain good trees for 
planting out another year. 

Young peach trees should never be left 
to stand out in the nursery rows during 
winter. Such trees may look bright 
and red, but they seldom grow well when 
transplanted. 

Yearling trees are the most valuable for 
an orchard, unless they have been root 
pruned and transplanted at one year old, 
when they will make fine trees for setting 
out in a permanent orchard at two years 
old. 

Having received the trees, the next 
step is to prepare them for planting in 
the orchard. This can be done in the 
spring with comparative safety. They 
should never be transplanted in the fall 
of the year; better heel them in, by spread- 
ing them out in a sloping trench and 
covering the roots and one-half the length 
of the bodies with mel'ow earth packed 
down and worked in among the roots. 
If you have many trees add succeeding 
layers of trees, until all have been cover- 
ed. Then build a tight fence around 
them, so us to exclude mice and rabbits. 
Cover the trees all over with oak or 
evergreen bushes, so as to exclude the 
sun, and they will be almost certain to 
come through the winter in good order. 
In all the work of handling trees re- 
member the roots of trees are designed to 
remain underground, and cannot be ex- 
posed to the light, nor to drying winds, 
neither to frosty air, without being more 
or less injured. In the spring, as soon as 
the frost is out of the ground, but not 
before, take the trees out, a few only ata 
time, and prune off all the side branches 
to one-half inch from the body of the 
tree. Cut off the tree so it will stand 
eighteen inches high when finally planted 
in the orchard. Do not disturb the roots, 
except to cut off parts found to be black 
and mutilated (much is lost by excessive 
root pruning at this time). The tree is 
now reduced to the form of a short walk- 
ing stick with the roots attached to one 
end. As fast as the trees are thus pre- 
pared bury the roots and about six inches 
of the stems in moist earth, packed down. 
Be sure and not leave them out to dry. 
When this work is done and the weather 
gets warmer, the cut surfaces of the roots 
will commence to granulate, the buds to 
swell out and the wound made in cutting 
off the limbs and body will dry over. 

As soon asthe soil is in condition to 
work, plow the land six to eight inches 
deep and loosen or break up the subsoil 
as much deeper, if possible. Drag or 
pulverize the soil as you would for plant- 
ing corn. Now make holes large enough 
to receive the roots of the trees without 
crowding; twenty feet apart each way. If 
the soil is rather light set the tree two or 
three inches deeper than it grew in the 
nursery row; fill in with mellow earth 
about the roots, and work it among them 
so as to fill all the spaces; press down the 
earth firmly with the foot several times 
during the work. If the soil is a rather 
heavy clay loam, then plant the trees no 
deeper than they stood in the nursery, 
but leave the earth somewhat the highest 
around the tree. 

In planting the orchard, carry the trees 
in a barrow or box, with the roots covered. 
Before the ground dries, spread around 
each tree ten or twelve forkfulls of barn- 
yard manure, about three inches deep—a 
full two horse load will be sufficient to 
spread around fifteen trees—this mulch- 
ing is important; it seems to keep the 
ground moist and cool around the tree, 
while the young roots are starting, the 
rain carrying the elements of fertility into 
the soil just where needed to nourish the 
tree; and it also serves as a protection 
during severe freezing weather. No 
pruning should be done the first season, 
except to keep down any seedling sprouts 
that may start around the base of the 
tree below where it is budded. These 
seedling sprouts grow rapidly and need 
careful watching. 


By the first of June it is best to guard 
against the attacks of the bark grub. This 
is very cheaply done by mixing one 
bushel of salt with nine bushels of ashes, 
and scattering a pint of the mixture close 
around each tree, about half an inch in 
depth. One application will be sufficient 
for each season. As the trees become 
older and the bark thicker the quantity 
may be increased each year. 


If all the details of the work have been 
carefully performed up to this point, a 
sure foundation has been laid for a profit- 
able orchard. But do not relax your ef- 
forts; vigilance is the price of success. 
Weeds will grow while you sleep. The 
soil may become parched with drought 
and heat, insect enemies will need careful 
watching. The whole orchard requires 
broadcast cultivation, and may be oc- 
cupied with hoed crops to good advantage. 
Corn is the best for the orchard, as it ad- 
mits of thorough cultivation during the 
early part of the season; but in no case 
should be planted nearer than four feet 
from the trees; and special effort should 
be made to obtain an early, vigorous 
growth of new wood. Stirring the soil 
often, will secure this result. It is just 
as important that the trees stop making 
terminal growth about the middle of 
August, that the new wood may become 
matured, and the buds fully developed 
before severe frostsoccur. This is a very 
important point to gain, and not always 
easy to accomplish; much will depend on 





the character of the season, and the 


nature of the soil and subsoil. The best 
means to employ is thorough cultivation 
during the early part of the season, and 
about the middle of July to cease all 
further stirring of the soil. Weeds may 
start up, but they can be mowed off witha 
scythe. If this plan of cultivation is car- 
ried out the orchard will be quite sure to 
go through the winter safely. 

Before the ground freezes, the soil may 
be banked up around .the trees, so as to 
cause the surface water to run off, and pro- 
tect the roots from severe and sudden 
freezing and thawing during winter. 

Quince Culture. 

E. W. Cornell, a Dutchess County (N. 
Y.)‘quince grower, writes the New York 
Tribune as follows: 


‘*The quince is a gross feeder, as is in- 
dicated by the multitude of its fibrous 
roots interlacing and grasping every por- 
tion of the soil inits vicinity. It delights 
in hollows that have received the wash of 
fertilizing matter from higher grounds, 
nature’s pockets that have been storing 
up fertility for ages, and from this fact 
came the mistaken idea that the quince 
should be set in low, wet places, and it is 
often planted where water stands the 
greater part of the year. In such situa- 
tions no fruit trees will continue to thrive. 
“‘T have had as good success with quin- 
ces, setin upland quite dry but in good 
condition of tillage and fertility, as with 
those set in moist heavy soil, each receiv- 
ing the same treatment. This fact has 
caused remark from many visitors. The 
injury done the quinces by over-fertilizing 
is greater than is liable to occur to almost 
any other fruit tree, as in very rich soils, 
or when abundantly supplied with stimu- 
lating manures, its growth is excessive to 
the exclusion of fruit-spurs, and the rank, 
succulent growth continuing until the ap- 
proach of winter must receiveinjury from 
freezing, producing blight the ensuing 
season. 
‘In rich soils cultivation should cease 
after July, and any shoots of excessive 
growth should be pinched. A moderate 
quantity of fertilizing material annually 
supplied to soil of fair condition is all that 
is required. Leaf mould, muck, sods, 
mud from ponds, form a safe and lasting 
dressing for the quince; it need not neces- 
sarily be incorporated with the soil, for 
when placed about the stems new roots 
will be sent out to forage throughout the 
mass. An orchard so treated will long 
continue in health and productiveness. 

‘When propagated by cuttings, strong 
shoots of the current year’s growth are cut 
in the fall to one foot in length, having a 
bud close to the base, and the whole space 
between buds left on above the top bud, 
Bury in bundles below frost and in early 
spring plant in trenches in rich, moist soil, 
sticking the cuttings at a slant of from 45 
to 60 degrees, so that the top bud will be 
even with the surface of the soil; stamp 
firm at the base and cover with one inch 
of sawdust or other light material as a 
mulch.” 
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Hardy Orchard Fruits. 


The Revue Horticole mentions several 
varieties of apples and pears which have 
withstood the severest winter known to 
Poland, and which are therefore worthy 
of attention by north-western planters. 
Of these fruits, among apples, were Alex- 
ander, White and Red Astrachan, Gloria 
Mundi, Duchess of Oldenburg,Red Jun- 
eating, Reinette d’Orleans, and Ribstone 
Pippin. All these are grown here, but it 
may be questioned if their acclimatization 
has not tosome extent modified their hard- 
iness. There are, however, many varieties 
which have not been yet introduced here, 
but which, from the account given by Mr. 
S. Bordet, the well-known horticulturist, 
of Warsaw, Poland, might be found ex- 
tremely valuable. Of pears the following 
varieties have been found perfectly hardy 
in the Polish winters, viz.: White Doy- 
enne, Flemish Beauty, Easter Beurre, 
Summer Doyenne, Louise Bonne de Jer 
sey, and Urbaniste, all of which are com- 
monly grown here, but which may be sub- 
ject to the reservation mentioned, and 
several other kinds not yet cultivated 
here. 








Grapes for the Home. 


O. B. Galusha, in the Prairie Farmer, 
says: j 

*‘ Every one who can raise corn and po- 
tatoes can as easily raise, with little 
troubleand expense, grapes enough for a 
family’s use. Plant such hardy sorts as 
Moore’s Early, Worden, Concord, and 
Martha in rows seven or eight feet apart, 
and sane distance in the row, give good 
cultivation the first year, cut back two or 
three fret in autumn, lay the short canes 
on theground and hold down with a 
spadefil of earth. Plant posts four feet 
high add stretch two No. 15 wires along 
them—the upper one on top—and in the 
spring as the vines grow tie to the wires, 
keepirg one cane only for fruit this year 
and tvo new ones for next year’s fruiting; 
and acrop is quite certain. Cut out 
weak canes every year, and encourage 
thoseitarting nearest the ground, cutting 
back ach autumn one half or two-third, 
the gowth; cut out old canes. It is not 
necesary to lay the canes down and hold 
themio the ground or cover in this lati- 
tude,though this work will pay well.” 





Horticultural Notes. 





Tu horticultural editor of the Germantown 
Telegaph says it is his opinion that the time to 
prunfruit trees for fruit and a perfectly 
heald stump, is between the 15th of June and 
the 2th of July. 





Itls said that California, once the paradise 
of frit growers, has been so visited by de- 
strudive insects that the crops are greatly 
dimiished. The codling moth is especially 
destactive, and the scale insect is scarcely 
less ormidable. 





Te American Cultivator says: “A few 
box in the house, in the windows, are very 
useil for starting early bedding plants for 
thot who have not a hothouse. Such plants 
as dbbage, lettuce, celery and tomatoes should 
be jady to put in the open ground as soon as 
it ifit and ready for them, and where only a 
feveach are wanted it is quite as easy to start 
tha in window boxes as in hotbeds.”’ 





4 Indiana fruit grower reports to his home 
Famer that out of 552 quince trees sold him 
as ae Orange variety, onlytwo proved true to 
nae. The trees were bought direct from 





the nursery, and he draws the inference, which 
in his case certainly seems justifiable, that the 
nurseryman is as bad as the tree peddler. He 
states that quince trees could not be sold in his 
vicinity at any price, so many have been de- 
ceived. 





THE American Cultivator reminds us that 
the canker worm comes out of the ground very 
early, in almost the first warm day after the 
ground is thawed out. It is therefore soon 
time to look out for them, by placing paper 
bands covered with printers’ ink around the 
trunks of the trees to prevent the ascent of 
the worms. These bands must not be neglect- 
ed, but be kept soft enough with the ink to 
trap the insects as they attempt to crawl over 
them. 





SECRETARY OHMER, of the Ohio Horticul- 
tural Society, says he knew a man who had 
made a great success with an acre or two of 
strawberries, gathering from twenty to thirty 
bushels per day, and was so elated at his suc- 
cess that he concluded to enlarge his fields,and, 
to use his own language, said ‘‘ he would here- 
after gather 100 bushels a day or bust!” and 
he busted! The moral is, one acre of fruit 
well attended to will bring more net profit than 
five acres partially neglected. 





AT the last meeting of the New Jersey Hor- 
ticultural Society the following goed advice 
was given: ‘The peripatetic tree vender with 
his colored plates and fine samples of fruit 
preserved in flint glass jars, claiming to rep- 
resent some celebrated nursery in Timbuctoo 
or Japan, is frequently on hand to sell the un- 
wary farmer. Listen to him, for thus you can 
see how beautiful a language the English is; 


how persuasive its powers, capable of elegant 
a Listen, and admire, but—do not 
nvest. 





SECRETARY GARFIELD, of the State Horti- 
cultural Society, has invented a clamp for 
holding exhibition and premium cards to plates 
of fruits which seems an excellent thing. It 
is a circle of brass wire abouf four inches in 
diameter, the wire running to the center of 
the cirele, then extending six inches upright, 
then bent in the form ofa square, the wire, 
after forming that figure, being bent to form a 
hook, on which is hung the label. The wire 
circle is put in the ep the fruit holding it 
firmly in position. The device is not patented. 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


igh poi 
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The Rev. J. E. Searles, of New York, is 
one of the most widely-known and highly 
esteemed of Methodist ministers. 


Mr. Searles says: “ I am im d that it is a du 
I owe to those icted with Rheumatism or Neural. 
gia, to say that a remedy has been discovered that is 
indeed a marvelous success. My son was greatly 
afflicted with Rheumatism, and suffered s0 severely 
that, at times, he was obliged to have morphine in- 
jected into his arm to get relief, While in this con- 
dition he discovered a remedy which effected imme- 
diate relief, and a permanent cure. He has since fur- 











f persons suffering 

been immediate 

. M. E. 

Church, New Haven,Conn.,who wassufferin, ly 

le disease. give you an 

words as written to my son, wishing him to publish 

the fact for the benefit of others suffering with the 
same disease.’ 


What Mr. Corbit Says: 
“ New Haven, rg A 24, 1882. 

“Mr, Searles: Dear Sir:—I wish to say forthe ben- 
efit of all who are suffering with Inflammatory Rheu- 
matism, that your medicine is infallible. I suffered 
for two months the most excruciating torture ; lost 
35 pounds of flesh, and was not out of my house for 
a month ; I heard of your remedy, and was almost 
instantly relieved by it. If there is a specific for dis- 
eases of any king, yours most ce y is for Inflam. 


its sev rm. : 
ours most res) 'y,. Ww». P. Corsrr, 
** Pastor George St. M. E. Church, New Haven, Conn.” 
Such is ATHLOPHOROS—a thorough and 
efficient cure for the worst cases of Rheu- 
matism and Neuralgia. 

If you cannot get ATHLOPHOROs of your druggist, 
we will send it express paid, on receipt of regular 
price—one dollar per bottle. Weprefer that you buy 
it from your druggist, but if he hasn’t it, do not be 
persuaded to try something else, but order at once 
from us as directed. 


ATHLOPHOROS CO., 112 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
UU UU 





NEW ADVERTISEMEN1», NLW AVVERTISHMENTS 


Worth Thinking OF. 


What Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral does :— 


It prevents the growth, to serious ill- 
ness, of a dangerous class of diseases 
that begin as mere trivial ailments, and 
are too apt to be neglected as such. 

It alleviates even the most desperate 
eases. of pulmonary diseases, and 
affords to the patient a last and the 
only chance for restoration to health. 











It breaks up a.cold, and stops a conch 
more specdily, certainly, and thorough- 
ly than any other medicine. 

It spares mothers much painful anxiety 
about their children, and saves the little 
ones’ lives. 

It cures all lung and throat diseases that 
can be reached by human aid. 


How Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral Does Such Good. 


It expels the mucus from the throat and 
the air passages of the head, and 
cleanses the mucous membrane. 

It allays inflammation, puts a stop to 
tickling in the throat and coughing, 
and enables the patient to rest. 

It heals sore throat, reduces the swollen 
tonsils, and restores natural tone to 
the affected vocal cords. 


Why Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is so Perfect a Medicine. 


Because it is a scientifically ordered com- 
pound, of great potency, the. product 
of years of study, observation, and ex- 

erience in the treatment of throat and 
ung diseases. 
| Because it is prepared from the purest 
forms of the drugs employed in it, 
chemically combined by a process of 
such perfection and accuracy as would 
be unattainable, even by the most 
skillful pharmacist, dealing with small 
quantities. 


It soothes to natural and refreshing 
slumber, during which Nature regains 
strength to combat disease. 

It clears out and heals diseased air cells 
in the lungs, and helps Nature to repair 
the waste made by the corrosion of pul- 
monary disease. 

It puts a stop to the cankerous decay of 
Catarrh. 1 





Because it is not only the most effective 
medicine for the uses to which it is 
designed, but, owing to the enormous 
quantities in which it is made, is soid at 
so low a price that it is placed within 
the reach of every household. 

Because it is an active curative avent, 
that must be taken by drops, as pre- 
scribed in the directions accompany in: 
each bottle, and not a mere palli:tive 
syrup that may be swallowed by 
mouthfuls. , 


Where Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral Stands Before the World. 


It is popularly known to be a medicine 
that has cured laryngeal, bronchial, 
and pulmonary affections where all 
others had failed. 

It is a favorite household reniedy to-day 
with people whose lives were saved by 
it, when they were young, a genera- 

‘ tion ago. 3 

It has held the first-place in popular 
estimation for nearly half a century 
in this country, and is more and more 
highly appreciated, year after year, 
both at home and abroad. 





It evokes daily, from all over the world, 
expressions of gratitude for lives saved 
by its use. 

It is everywhere recommended by repu- 
table druggists, who know, from con- 
versations with their patrons, and 
from their own experience, how almost 
magical are its effects for good. 

t is regularly prescribed by many physi- 
cians of the best standing, and is reconi- 
mended by Professors of Medical Col- 
leges to their students, as invaluable 
for all diseases of the throat and lungs. 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 





Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., analytical Chemists] Lowell, Mass, 
Sold by all Druggists: Price $1, six bottles for $5. 





SIBLEY’S TESTED SEEDS 


Are Specially Grown for all Climates, all Soils, all Plants. 
They have won their 
way by merit 
alone, to thous- 
ands of gardens 
and farms in 
every State 
and Territory. 
The best farmers and 
gardeners in all sections 
attest their great excellence 
and adaptability to various 
soils and climates. Every sack 


for purity and value for the various 


sections. Our Catalogue and 
Price List of all the new 
and standard tested varieties 
of vegetable, flower and 
field seeds, is sent free 

on application. Mail 
orders prompt- 
ly filled, thus vir- 
tually bringmg our 
Seed Stores to your 
own door. Re-' 


















of our seeds is carefully tested. for duced rates 
vitality and purity, before being offer- to clubs. 
ed for sale. Every variety is tested Send for the 


in our Trial Grounds, in different States, “, Catalogue. 
HIRAM SIBLEY & CO. Rocuzsrmr, N.Y., and Curcago, Itt. 





t} heaviest, and most pro-\ 
ever. in uced. Nothing \ 


to'6 feet high, 
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’ can one medicine be 
a specific for Epi- 


D a 


Ces |e = . Sten hete mM »' 
Opium Eating eumatism, Spermator- 
rhe, or Seminal Weakness, and fifty other 
complaints??? Weclaim it a specific, sim- 
ply, because the virns of all diseases arises from 
the blood. Its Nervine, Resolvent, Alterative and 








Laxative properties meet all the conditions herein 
referred to. It’s known world wide as 


CUTHE (GREAT) 








CNIEIRIVIE CION/Q|UIEIRIOIR 
It quiets and composes the patient—not by the 


introduction of opiates and drastic cathartics, but 
by the restoration of activity to the stomach and 
nhervous system, Ped the brain is relieved 
of morbid fancies, which are created by the 
causes above referred to. 

To Clergymen, Lawyers, Literary men, Mer- 
chants, Bankers, Ladies and all those whose sed- 
entary employment causes nervous prostration, 
irregularities of the blood, stomach, bowels or 
kidneys or who require a nerve tonic, appetizer or 
stimulant, SAMARITAN NERVINE is invaluable. 
Thousands proclaim it the most wonderful invig- 
orant that ever sustained the sinking system. 
$1.50. Sold by all Druggists. » (44) 





' For testimonials and circulars send stamp. 
THE DE, S. A. RICHMOND MED. O0., PROPR'S., 
‘ ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Lord, Stoutenburgh & Co., Agents, Chicago, Ill 
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Began life 12 years ago under the name of 


WOMAN’S FRIEND. 


Without puffery, simply on the good words 


of those who have used it, it has made friends 
in every State in the Union. 

NOT A CURE ALL 
But a gentle and sure remedy for all those 
complaints (no naming needed), which de- 
stroy the freshness and beauty, waste the 
strength, mar the happiness and usefulness 


of many 

Girls and Women. 
Testi ial rae Rod this Medte ine oF my Pamphlet on 
“Diseases of Women and Children” 
sent are, Bests woman, especially Mothers, should read 


na ’ R. PENGELLY, M. D., 
116 Walnut Street, KALAMAZOO, MICHe 
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Seed Growers, | 
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IN CASH PRIZES |i}: 
Ss PRODUCTS OF OUR jij 
HNSON & STOKES |) 


PHILADELPHIA,PA. 


JO 











CRAIN AN RIL: 


TILIZER 2&2 
POSITIVE FORCE FEED DISTRIBUTER 


=—SPECIAL DEVICE FOR PLANTING 
CORN FOR THE CROP. 


FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT ! 


Unequaled and warranted to distribute accu. 
rately, evenly and easily amy commercial fer. 
tilizer, wet or dry. % 
Draft light and easily handled—construction 
simple—miaterial and workmanship a oo 
so make the Whipple Spring Tooth 
sulicy and Floatin 4 Harrow, Culti- 


vators, Etc., Etc 
ted for 


HAMPION 


; = - 
best rizers known. No farmer can afford to be without one. 
ilemoee: aronticaat Grain Seeders with Sulky Harrows when desi 


GERE, TRUMAN, PLATT & CO., 25 & 27 Merwin St.,Cleveland, Ohio. 


PelerHendersons€* SF EDS PL ANTS 


CO LAE EORNOKE 
every sou, cat BES OQ as well as all standard kinds. 























A b apeatal feature 
select Seeds or Plants to that value from their 
without charge, a copy of Peter Henderson’s New 
ey in cloth, 


embraces 
for 1884 is, that you can for 
Catalogue and have included, 
Book, **Garden and work of 250 


g 
Farm Topics, a 


and co: a steel portrait of the author. The price of the alone is $1, Catalogue 
of 66 Everything or the Garden,” giving devasts, free on application. if 
SEEDSMEN & FLORISTS, 


PETER HENDERSON & CO 


1884, 


« 35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 
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® Will be found best advertisemen 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Seed Grower, Marblehead. Mass. 


ANDRETHS'.:SeeD «CATALOGUE 


“CARDENERS’ COMPANION.”’ 















PR TS. The most complete and Seed Catalogue ever 
Jubii cot Ae, a ot ote AUNDE ADEE ERNIE. Sota as 
ate Guide for Garden and Far: le ie all sending us TEN C. in stamps, 

0) 


NS, Seed Growers, Lock Box,Phila,Pa. 


FAY <2" GRAPES*= 


SMALL FRUITS AND TREES. LOW TO DEALERS AND PLANTERS. 
Stock First-Class. Free Catalogues. GEO.S, JOSSELYN, Fredonia, N. ¥. 


BUY NORTHERN CROWN SEEDS. ciate foes: 
Flowers, Vegetables and cro Send for new Catalogue ; contains ev: for Garden, House 
and Farm. it will pay you to get it, Largest stock of pure Farm 8. in West. Beautiful 
1 lants and Roses by the 100,000, 


JOHN A, SALZER, La Crosse, Wiss . 














